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Memorabilia. 


PREPARATIONS are now being made for 

the establishment of a _ series of 
‘Shakespeare Yearbooks,’ the first volume 
of which is due to appear in April 1948. 
The ‘ Yearbooks’ will be published by the 
Cambridge University Press and are spon- 
sored by a joint committee representing the 
University of Birmingham, The Shakes- 
peare Memorial Theatre and the Shakespeare 
Birthplace Trust. Under the supervision of 
an advisory board of experts including Pro- 
fessor Peter Alexander, Mr. H. S. Bennett, 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll, Mr. George 
Rylands, Professor Charles Sisson, Profes- 
sor F. P. Wilson and Professor J. Dover 
Wilson, they will aim at providing a critical 
survey of notable current activities in the 
study and production of the plays besides 
containing original contributions on various 
aspects of the dramatist’s work. 








WE find that we have been unjust to the 

Transactions of the Worcestershire 
Archaeological Society for 1945, and we 
hasten to make amends. The plates relating 
to Evesham are not wrongly numbered. The 
frontispiece to the volume is associated, as 
its caption shows, with the Baylies article, 
and therefore the plate facing page 35 is 
Plate V, and so on. The omission of a list 
of plates was one of those economies to 
which editors are driven in these hard times. 
“Bishop Still” should have been “ Bishop 
Stillingham.” 


HE Cambridge University Press are pub- 
lishing ‘Ibsen: the Intellectual Back- 
ground’ by Brian W. Downs, Fellow and 
Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
sometime Director of Scandinavian Studies 





of all time. His development is multifarious, 
interesting and well-attested, but it is not 
fully comprehensible without reference to 
the intellectual and moral life of his time. 
For, contrary to what is often believed out- 
side Scandinavia, he was not a sudden, 
causeless phenomenon, born in a hyper- 
borean desert with no traceable ancestry, but 
stood well in the stream of the ethical, reli- 
gious, political and sociological thought of 
his time and, besides making notable contri- 
butions to it, took a lively interest in many 
of its aspects.” 


THE October number of the Bulletin 

of the John Rylands Library con- 
tains articles on some ancient Mesopo- 
tamian traditions; on Personality in its 
cultural context; on the period of the 
Judges (a mystery period in the history of 
Israel); restorations in Menander; Abia 
*L-Hasan Al-Sire’s discourse on the Calen- 
dar; the heraldry of Cheshire; the work and 
aims of the National Register of Archives; 
the Bibliotheca Lindesiana; as well as a two- 
page note on ‘Sabbata’ and ‘ Sabbaton’ in 
the Synoptics. The Bulletin is so printed 
that each of these articles can be detached 
without damage to any other. Any one of 
them is at the service of any of our readers 
who likes to ask for it. The Bulletin itself 
is always a wonderful half-crown’s worth. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Volume cxcii. of ‘Notes and 
Queries’ will be a yearly volume, not 
a six-monthly. It will consist of the 
26 fortnightly parts to be issued during 
1947 and one subject index. No 
charge will be made for the subject 
index, and it will be distributed with 
the last part of the Volume. To con- 
form to this alteration the prices for 
the 1947 issues have been adjusted as 
follows :— 

Subscription for 26 consecutive num- 
bers and subject index, £1 12s. 6d., 
post free. 

Binding Case, 3s. 4d., post free. 

Single Copy, 1s. 3d., including subject 
index. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


SILAS MARNER. 


OME critics have eagerly awarded the 
palm of realism and ethical insight to 
George Eliot for her portrayal of a miser. 
Joseph T. Shipley concludes that “we are 
not free from caricature until we turn to 
Silas Marner,” and Sir George Douglas 
discovers great originality in the miser’s 
moral salvation: “ But the credit of devising 
the finest effect ever wrought out of the 
miser motive in fiction must be assigned to 
George Eliot, on account of the reclamation 
of Silas Marner.’’? I do not agree that the 
Victorian novelist’s originality is chiefly due 
to the convincingness of her characterization 
or to the achievement of moral regeneration 
for her miser. It consists rather of the com- 
pleteness of her treatment: betrayal by life, 
withdrawal from human society and absorp- 
tion by a degrading master passion, and re- 
turn to companionship. 

That George Eliot is praised in shaky 
generalizations results, I believe, from a too 
exclusive concentration on the better known 
pieces of miser literature, lack of interest in 
certain other treatments of the miser in fic- 
tion and drama, obliviousness of the exist- 
ence of real misers, and neglect of the 
possible tie between miser and misanthrope 
in literature. In order to relate ‘Silas 
Marner’ (1861) to miser-lore and literature, 
I should like to consider niggards and the 
supernatural, varieties of conversion, rea- 
sons for becoming miser or misanthrope, and 
the influence of romantic interpretations on 
George Eliot. 

Silas Marner, a linen-weaver who has 
migrated from town to country, is a lonely, 
eccentric creature, an alien, and an object 
of superstitious awe. He is thought to have 
some connection with the devil and to be 
possessed of more than natural knowledge 
of remedies. Awe and ill-will are followed 
by a rustic conviction that he is crazy; later, 





1 Shipley, ‘ The Pot of Gold. A Survey of the 
Miser in Literature,’ Poet Lore, XXXIV (1923), 121. 
2 Douglas, ‘ Misers in Literature and Art,’ The 





Cornhill Magazine, CXXI (1920), 619. 


he is tolerated, then liked. Love of gold and 
the supernatural are associated in Balzac’s 
Maitre Cornélius (1831), in which the 
Flemish outlander, miser Cornélius Hoog- 
worst, resident in fifteenth-century Tours, is 
dreaded and hated. His sister Jeanne 
“passed for a witch,” and he himself, is a 
sorcerer, a possessor of the evil eye, and a 
master of immense wealth acquired through 
“ magic alliances.”5 In ‘The Miser’s Curse. 
A Veritable Ghost Story’ (1857), the 
American skinflint, old Herbert, confesses to 
his spendthrift son William a belief in a 
demon, “and if he will give me the power 
to torment you, I will surrender myself to 
him body and soul.” And, with conven- 
tional inevitability, the father’s spiteful spirit 
does haunt the disinherited eldest son, the 
common opinion being that “ the miser had 
indeed sold himself to the Evil One” for 
the purpose.4 Charles Dickens’ Ebenezer 
Scrooge, in ‘ A Christmas Carol’ (1843), “a 
Ghost Story of Yule-Tide,” demonstrates his 
utter curmudgeonliness on Christmas Eve 
before being visited by the moral peda- 
gogues, the spirit of Jacob Marley, the Ghost 
of Christmas Past, the Ghost of Christmas 
Present, and the Ghost of Christmas Yet to 
Come. After this supernatural bombard- 
ment, there is little Scrooge can do except 
to experience a thorough change of heart 
and to perform good deeds. In comparison 
with these authors, George Eliot’s use of the 
supernatural is not sensational, sentimental, 
or conventional; it has folklore quality and 
is convincing. 

Dickens’s miser is frightened into a new 
life. Whether the scare and the reformation 
might not diminish together we are not 
allowed to question. The traditional way of 
changing a pinchfist, however, is to outwit 
him. Euclio, Harpagon, Shylock, and Sir 
Giles Overreach are all outmanoeuvred; 
they are rendered powerless without being 
made good. The burlesque development of 
the tables-turned-on-the-miser theme has 
perhaps never gone beyond that in Douglas 
Jerrold’s farce, ‘The Smoked Miser! Or, 
The Benefit of Hanging! ’ (1823). Starting 
with the double pun of the title (the miser is 
both discovered a rogue and smoked in an 





3 Translated by J. Walker McSpadden in ‘ The 
Works of Honoré de Balzac’ (New York, 1900), 
IV, 293-357. : 

4 Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, XIV (1856- 
7), 641-6. 
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actual chimney; he is hung up like meat and 
hanged—not fatally—like a criminal) and 
skipping over such signpost names as Screw 
and Nail for the brother misers and Goliah 
Spiderlimb for the former’s comic, starved 
servant, modern readers come to the 
humorous toast, “May every miser be 
smoked out of villainy! ” This is both the 
motto and the narrative key of many plays 
on the conflicting interests of misers and 
lovers. The emphasis is on plot cleverness 
and not on sound characterization, and there 
is no hesitancy about using a deus or even 
a diabolus ex mechina. 

In contrast to a change forcibly or 
strategically wrought in the miser’s actions 
from without, whether by instructive ghosts, 
by subtle lawyers, or by sharpwitted lovers, 


there occurs an occasional psychological 


change initiated from without but con- 
summated from within. Emily Appleton, in 
‘The Miser’s Daughter: Or, The Coined 
Heart’ (1846), introduces us to the Ameri- 
can merchant-miser, John Pinch, who curses 
his daughter Clara when she refuses a bogus 
lord and marries her father’s head book- 
keeper instead. Fire and other misfortunes 
consume Pinch’s possessions, and the selfish 
old schemer, in reduced circumstances, fails 
to cheat Clara of her grandmaternal in- 
heritance. The years, through privation 
and loneliness, make John Pinch a humble, 
repentant mendicant. Then one day his 
unrecognized granddaughter, nine-year-old 
Clara Mendon, invites the old beggar home. 
Recognition, forgiveness, and the offer of a 
place by the fire are the fortunate conse- 
quences, 

The beautiful, merry little Clara . . . seemed 
nearer to him than any object in the world. She 
it was that brought him there, and made him once 
more happy; she it was that spoke the first word 
of kindness to him, and pitied him in his low 
estate; she it was, in a word that had acted to- 
wards him the part of the good Samaritan, had 
bound up his wounds, and touched springs of joy 
which were parched and fast drying up. . . What 
wonder then if his heart yearned towards her with 
a love beyond all words. What wonder if he 
remembered her. rightly in his prayers. What 
wonder if he almost idolized her.5 

And yet it was said.of John Pinch, before 
a little girl made him humane, grateful, and 
religious: “The idol of his ambition and 
worship . . . was gold and worldly distinc- 
tion.” Eight years after his rehabilitation, 





5 Op. cit. (Boston, 1846), p. 48. 





Pinch, “a pleasant looking old gentleman,” 
appears at the wedding of his granddaughter 
and “Bart.” The narrative, despite a 
derivative Dickensian tone and superficial 
psychology, is credible in its general develop- 
ment. The fortuitous and the melodramatic 
are not eschewed, but miracles are.® 

While explaining what transformed her 
miser into a respectable old man, Emily 
Appleton shows no interest in the question, 
What made John Pinch a miser in the first 
place? The change from social creature to 
selfish, unsocial wretch, is provided a 
motive in the lives of several actual misers. 
Morgan Jones, curate of Blewbury, died a 
miser in 1827, but he had not always been a 
lover of guineas. The Rev. Erskine Neale, 
in ‘The Riches that Bring No Sorrow’ 
(London, 1852), clarifies the psychological 
problem: 


7 


It admits of proof that, in early life, he was 
deceived a a party whom he had essentially 
served. enceforth he distrusted all the world; 
and, throughout his subsequent career, attached 


the most overweening and undue importance to 
money.7 : 


Cyrus Redding, in the greater abundance 
of his ‘Memoirs of Remarkable Misers’ 
(London, 1863), tells of Andrew Stephens, 
who retired to a life of petty usury and 
starvation after being repelled, it was said, 
by the coldness of a Bristol woman. He 
died in Wales at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Richard Dart, the Port- 
sea grocer who was murdered in his shop in 
1800, was a miser who allowed no woman 


in his house and yet desired feminine com- 
panionship. 


Some persons attributed this course of conduct 
to his having had a love-cross in his early years, 
From the time of that disappointment it is said he 
lost his former spirit, became retired, selfish and 





6 Miracles are performed in Arnold Bennett's 
“Idyllic Diversion,” * Helen with the High Hand ’ 
(1910). Helen Rathbone consciously sets out to 
reform her great step-uncle, James Ollerenshaw, who 
gives in with unrealistic docility: ‘‘ Being a miser, 
he saw, was one way of enjoying yourself, but not 
the best way.” 


7 I quote from the American edition, ‘ Curious 
Passages from the Lives of Misers and Philanthro- 
pists; or, Riches that Bring No Sorrow’ (Phila- 
delphia, 1852), p. 63, whose “* Advertisement ” sug- 
gests the fictional value of this biographical mate- 
rial: “* The examples which are adduced have the 
point of a sermon, with the more attractive quali- 
ties of a romance.” 
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sullen, and abandoned’ himself to the lowest state 
of social humanity.8 

Thus, by means of popular heresy, Red- 
ding traces some instances of miserliness to 
love disappointment, as Neale does to a 
betrayal. But Redding insists that, once a 
man fixes his affections on gold, there is no 
recovery: “ No miser ever . . . changed his 
nature into a rational liberality . . . Almost 
all other vices have seen some of their de- 
votees reform, the son of avarice never yet 
became penitent, but on the contrary always 
plunged in deeper.”? 

Redding’s words, with a few changes, 
could be applied to Shakespeare’s charac- 
terization of Timon of Athens, for the miser 
and the misanthrope cross each other’s paths 
outside Moliére’s titles. Just as Redding’s 
denial of reform was objectionable to 
humane authors, so was the intensity of 
Timon’s hatred unacceptable to some adap- 
ters of Shakespeare. Richard Cumberland 
(1771) gave Timon a daughter whose love 
softens the Man-Hater, to borrow Shadwell’s 
sub-title, until he blesses Evanthe and loyal 
Alcibiades with his dying breath. 

The problem of the morose individualist 
appealed to Romantic authors. In Scott’s 
‘The Black Dwarf’ (1816), the protagonist 
is a misanthrope who, like Maitre Cornélius 
and Silas Marner, is superstitiously regarded. 
His life has been embittered by deformity 
and by unhappy love for Isabel Vere’s 
mother, to whom he was engaged and 
of whom he was robbed by a friend (Marner, 
too, was betrayed by love and friendship). 
Byron’s fragment, ‘The Deformed Trans- 
formed ’ (1821), gives ample scope to a mis- 
anthropical hunchback, Arnold, who has 
been envenomed by deformity and by his 
mother Bertha’s taunts. The devil disguised 
as a stranger prevents Arnold from suicide 
by offering him a choice of bodies. As with 
Dickens’s moral hunchback, Scrooge, the 
transformation is supernaturally achieved. 

In ‘The Excursion,’ part of still another 





8 Op. cit., II, 113. See I, 267-8, for Stephens. 
Also read II, 1-13, for eighteenth century John 
(‘Dollar "*) Richards, whose cottage, garden, 
mine pit, and sanded floor remind one of Silas 
Marner. 

9 Ibid., I, 5, 194. See ‘ The Motives of Misers,’ 
The Spectator, LXXXVII (1901), 1021: “A re- 
formed miser—if a real one, and not a man who 
saves with a definite and attainable object — ... 
[is] a character more frequent in fiction than in 
real life.” 





fragment, Wordsworth’s ‘The Recluse’ 
(written 1795-1814), the poet and the Wan- 
derer visit the apathetic Solitary. The 
Wanderer wishes the Solitary to regain hope 
and love through delight in nature and his 
fellow men. But a natural flow of emotions 
does not return to the Solitary’s breast. 
Although the Solitary goes back to his rural 
retirement, Wordsworth intended to have 
him witness in his native Scotland some 
open-air religious ceremony which, “ by 
recalling to his mind the days of his early 
childhood,’!® would restore him to faith, 
contentment, and cheerfulness. Thus the 
cycle of normal life, exclusion from trust 
and the society of men, and a climactic re- 
turn was complete in the author’s mind, 
though not on paper. 

The last two parts of this cycle appear in 
‘Peter Bell’ (1819). An unfeeling hawker 
of earthenware finds a lean ass near a 
quarry, marvels at its devotion to its drowned 
master, and is regenerated by witnessing the 
grief of wife, children, and sympathetic ass: 

And Peter Bell, who, till that night, 
Had been the wildest of his clan, 
Forsook his crimes, renounced his folly, 
And, after ten months’ melancholy, 
Became a good and honest man. 

One disciple of Wordsworth’s may be 
singled out because of his imitative response 
in fiction and poetry to the theme of re- 
birth. John Wilson, the “ Female Words- 
worth,” as Crabb Robinson called him in 
1814,11 introduced the disconsolate solitary, 
turned miser and much in need of revivified 
natural affections, in two of his fictions. 
“The Foresters’ (1825), as R. H. explains 
in the “ American Preface ” of 1845, is “a 
beautiful domestic story’ which should ex- 
pand a reader’s heart “ with better and holier 
affections to his fellow men.” In the ninth 
and tenth chapters, we read of wealthy 
Richard Mayne, who, after losing his wife 
and son, was estranged from his brother 
Jacob in “an inveterate dissension,” led an 
“unbefriended and lonesome life that had 
finally preyed . . . on his very reason,” and 
submitted to “the power of a diseased 





10 At first, Silas Marner thought of Eppie as his 
lost sister. 

11 ALAN LanG Strout, ‘ William Wordsworth 
and John Wilson: A Review of Their Relations be- 
tween 1802 and 1817,’ PMLA, XLIX (1934), 172. 
Also see Strout, ‘John Wilson, “ Champion ” of 
— Modern Philology, XXXI (1933-4), 
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passion.” An old woman, seeing the church 
elder take money from the poor’s plate on 
several Sabbaths, accuses Richard Mayne 
before a crowd. The grey-haired sinner re- 
treats to his home, refuses the visit of the 
minister, is deserted by his only servant and 
avoided by his unforgiving brother. Only 
good Michael Forester, who has visited him 
and been moderate in his dealings, stands to 
him for human values. To Michael the ex- 
communicated elder confesses, even while 
the insane gleam of his eye still reveals “ the 
passion of the miser.”” Mayne is also haunted 
by a pre-Dickensian ghost, that of his 
aecuser, since dead: “O sir, does’ not her 
ghost come every midnight, and stand, 
pointing and laughing, with a palsied hand, 
with bleared eyes, on the old white-headed 
Judas Iscariot on his straw?” Mayne 
makes expiatory appearances in church and 
market; then he dies, leaving his money to 
Michael, who turns it over to the belatedly 
repentant brother.!2 

Wilson’s earlier novel, ‘The Trials of 
Margaret Lyndsay’ (1823), Chapters 29-34, 
contains a miser who is more essential to the 
plot. Seeking the protection of her great 
uncle, Margaret Lyndsay learns from an old 
man along the way that “ Daniel Craig is 
no a bad man—na, na—but he’s a kind o’ 
miser.” Overgrown grass, unclipped hedges, 
and the melancholy, uninhabited air of the 
house, together with the “ inhospitable 
austerity ” of old Craig, do not dash Mar- 
garet’s spirits, but her sweet and gentle voice, 
serene face, and meek manner soon win the 
lonely man. On Sunday, Daniel Craig tells 
Margaret how he and her grandfather had 
not lived as brothers should; the girl’s 
mother Alice had not called on him for help, 
had not told him of her marriage, and had 
not written him about the birth of her 
children, thinking him “a man without a 
human heart.” Still, although for many 
years reputed a miser, Daniel Craig is not 
the type— 
whose heart and soul lay with his hoard alone, in 
selfish and solitary passion, contented with the 
fever by which it was agitated and devoured... . 
He had been cruelly disappointed, after he had 
rather passed the prime of manhood, in the 
Strongest passion. of the human heart; and had 
seen the woman who had promised to be his wife 
Married almost to his next-door neighbour. A 
sullen and brooding spirit then settled over his 
whole character; he secluded himself from life; 





12 Op. cit. (Boston, 1845), pp. 3-5, 62-6. 








and he who had formerly been a man of cheerful 
and social habits, now spoke to no one but upon 
business, and seldom left the boundaries of his 
farm. He assumed the dress and appearance of 
an ordinary labourer, and worked in his fields, like 
a slave of the soil, from earliest to latest twilight. 
. ... In general, he appeared to be what he was, a 
misanthrope, and, in process of time, he became 
also, no doubt, a miser. . . . [The woman’s family 
died out.] As time went on, there were fewer and 
fewer who knew anything of his history; the cir- 
cumstances which made him and his situation in- 
teresting ceased to be remembered; and he sus- 
tained the ignominy of a character which was alien 
to his original nature, although induced upon it by 
the operation of other strong disappointed passions, 
which in him had been ardent and strong.15 

Thirty years pass between Craig’s disil- 
lusionment by love and the arrival of “ the 
beautiful orphan . . . sent by Heaven, like 
an angel, to comfort his latter days.” 
Thirty-one years, by an interesting though 
unimportant coincidence, intervene between 
Silas Marner’s betrayal and his attempt to 
revisit the scene thereof, Lantern Lane, only 
to discover that “the old place is all swep’ 
away.” Craig, too, has yearned “ towards 
beings long mouldered away into the dust.” 
He calls Margaret daughter. Experiencing a 
change in his affection, the quondam miser 
“looked upon her as the greatest treasure 
he now possessed.” "The regeneration is com- 
plete. Daniel Craig becomes cheerfully 
sociable, attends markets and fairs, beauti- 
fies Nether-Place,!4 admits that he has per- 
haps made gold his god, prays by sickbeds, 
gives alms, becomes an elder, and dies 
peacefully in his bed at seventy, Margaret’s 
age being twenty-one. By warming the 
blood of his “ gude heart,” Margaret Lynd- 
say has “ made her uncle a Christian.” 

The feeling, morality, and cycle of with- 
drawal from life and providential rebirth 
of loving-kindness of ‘Silas Marner’ are 
compactly foreshadowed by John Wilson. 
Although joy and hope are brought back to 
Craig by a young woman and to Marner by 
an infant girl, Wilson would have been the 
last man of letters to criticize the change. It 


13 Op. cit. (Edinburgh and London, 1848), pp. 
155-7. For a similar effect of the theft of one’s 
betrothed by a friend, see the poem by George 
Birdseye (b. 1844), ‘The Miser’s Will,’ in ‘ One 
Hundred Choice Selections,’ ed. Phineas Garrett, 
XXI (Philadelphia, 1911), 114-5. 

14 In Wilson and George Eliot, the renewal of 
the neglected garden, at the request of the pro- 
tected girl, becomes almost a symbol of the flower- 
ing heart (Daniel Craig says, God “ has given me 
ve and a new heart’) and of release from 
greed. 
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was Wilson who, in the poem, ‘ To a Sleep- 
ing Child,’ rhapsodized over an infant with 
golden hair and looks “ That guilt might 
cleanse, or sooth despair ”: 

Oh! thou wilt be an angel bright! 

To those thou lovest, a saving light! 

The staff of age, the help sublime 

Of. erring youth, and stubborn prime; 


To charm the wanderer back to Heaven.15 

Whether George Eliot knew ‘The 
Foresters,’ which was republished in 1852, 
or ‘The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay,’ 
brought out again in 1854, I do not know. 
Her statement about mature reading pre- 
ferences is dogmatic enough: “ For my own 
spiritual good I need all other sort of read- 
ing . . . more than I need fiction.”!6 Even 
as a young woman, she distrusted books that 
were not written for instruction, but a John 
Wilson novel is, to use Henry James’s 
description of George Eliot’s work, “a 
moralised fable, the last word of a philo- 
‘sophy endeavouring to teach by example.”’!7 
What is significant, I believe, is the affinity 
between George Eliot’s interpretation of 
Silas Marner and Romantic presentations of 
misanthropes, solitaries, and misers. The 
author’s consciousness of. Wordsworth at the 
time of writing is suggested by a letter to 
John Blackwood; a quotation from ‘ Three 
Years She Grew’ in Chapter XIX of ‘ Silas 
Marner ’; and a title-page motto taken from 
* Michael ’: 

— A child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts. 

The letter, dated 24 Feb. 1861, reads in 
part: 
I should not have believed that any one would 
have been interested in it [Silas Marner] but my- 
self (since Wordsworth is dead) if Mr. Lewes had 
not been strongly arrested by it. But I hope you 


will not find it at all a sad story, as a whole, since 
it sets—or is intended to set—in a strong light the 


15 Wilson, ‘ The Isle of Palms, and Other Poems ’ 
(New York, 1812), pp. 218-225. 

16 Mathilde Blind, ‘ George Eliot,’ new ed. (Bos- 
ton, 1910), p. 279. 

17 James, “ The Life of George Eliot.” ‘ Partial 
Portraits’ (London, 1905), p. 50. Cf. Edward 
Haselfoot’s comment on Wilson’s ‘ Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life ’ (1822), which he con- 
siders modelled on Wordsworth’s ‘ The Excursion ’ : 
“Its design appears to be to illustrate the influence 
of religion and the general affections in supporting 
the mind under calamities of all descriptions, and 
their restorative power in cases of guilt and error; 
and by thus exemplifying their effects, to promote 
their cultivation.”—Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, 
I (1823), 23. ‘ 








remedial influences of pure, natural human, rela- 
tions. The-Nemesis is a very mild one. I have 
felt all through as if the story would have lent 
itself best to metrical rather than to prose fiction, 
especially in all that relates to the psychology of 
Silas ; except that, under that treatment, there could 
not be an equal play of humour. It came to me 
first of all quite suddenly, as a sort of legendary 
tale, suggested by my recollection of having once, 
in early childhood, seen a linen weaver with a bag 
on his back; but as my mind dwelt on the subject, 


I became inclined to a more realistic treatment.18 ° 


The moral development is Wordsworthian, 
but it does not depart from the less elevated 
and less philosophical didacticism of the 
biographers of niggards. F. S. Merry- 
weather,*for one, in ‘Lives and Anecdotes 
of Misers’ (London, 1850), concludes edify- 
ingly: ‘“ We should, indeed, be amply repaid 
if our little book should be the means of 
converting one soul from the idolatry of 
Mammon to the faith of brotherly love.” 

George Eliot’s achievement in ‘Silas 
Marner’ is that of going beyond such a 
sketch as Wilson’s to a full-length portrait 
of the miser, his exclusion by life and his 
readmission to the community of men 
through the influence of love for an unpro- 
tected foundling. It is the complete de- 
velopment of a theme which had appeared 
before fragmentarily or with too little detail 
to attain full emotional force.” 


COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 
College of the City of New York. 


18 J. W. Cross, ‘George Eliot’s Life’ (Edin- 
burgh and London, n.d.), II, 246-7. For George 
Eliot’s indebtedness to Wordsworth, see Ernest A. 
Baker, ‘ The History of the English Novel. From 
the Brontés to Meredith ’ (London, 1937), pp. 226-7, 
and Wilbur L. Cross, ‘The Development of the 
English Novel’ (New York, 1942), pp. 242,°251, 
268-9. 

19 Op. cit., p. 178. Cf. Edward Topham, ‘ The 
Life of the Late John Elwes, Esq.,’ new ed. (Lon- 
don [1790], Preface, and Appleton’s ‘ Miser’s 
Daughter,’ p. 50: Not money too greatly loved, 
“but pure, unsullied affection, benevolence and 
mercy, an enlarged charity, and more than all, a 
firm alliance [sic] on the giver of all good gifts, 
will insure . . . happiness.” 

20 I have not mentioned Jésef Ignacy Kraszew- 
ski’s ‘Jermola’ because, despite very arresting 
parallels to ‘ Silas Marner,’ it was not available in 
translation from the Polish until after the publica- 
tion of George Eliot’s novel: Etienne Marcel’s 
translation, ‘ Jermola, histoire polonaise,’ came out 
in- 1869; P. Loébenstein’s ‘ Jermola der Toépfer’ in 
1877: and Mrs. M. Carey’s English ‘ Iermola’ in 
1891.—For George Eliot’s influence on_ short 
stories, see Isidore G. Ascher, ‘ The Miser,’ Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany, LXIV (1868), 170-8, 262-8, and 
George Manning-Sanders, ‘The Miser,’ The Eng- 
lish Review, XL (1925), 677-680. 
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THE COLICHEMARDE BLADE. : 


THE typical small-sword is fitted with what 
was ‘known in its day as a “hollow” 
blade; that is to say, one having a section 
represented by a triangle bounded by 
markedly concave lines. In plan, the blade 
tapers evenly from heel to point. This may 
be described as the standard pattern, but 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
and not very long after the hollow blade 
came into use, a variant appeared, peculiar 
in: being very broad for from six to eight 
inches from the heel, and then abruptly be- 
coming slender from thence to the point. 

This variant has technical advantages over 
the more usual type of blade, for it possesses 
great strength and stiffness in the part used 
for defence, while the light and flexible point 
lends speed to attack. During the last fifty 
or sixty years, all those who have discussed 
the development of the sword hail it as “ the 
perfect blade,” regarding it as an almost 
inspired departure from convention. The 
late Mr. Egerton Castle, himself a practical 
swordsman, esteemed it so highly that he 
held it to be a rare instance in which the 
invention of a new form of blade compelled 
a revision of the entire system of fencing. 

Collectors, both in France and in England, 
call this type of blade a colichemarde, a 
word they also use, by extension, to indi- 
cate a small-sword fitted with one. Hall- 
marks on the silver hilts of existing speci- 
mens prove that it made its appearance 
somewhere between 1670 and 1690, probably 
first in France; it enjoyed considerable 
popularity from that date until about 1720, 
which the vogue seems to have declined, but 
it was revived about 1756, and the coliche- 
marde did not become entirely obsolete 
before 1775 or even later. Possibly the re- 
turn to fashion was influenced by the 
embodiment of the militia between 1756 and 
1760, in connection with our participation in 
the Seven Years’ War; every gentleman was 
then serving with his territorial unit, and the 
sturdier appearance of the colichemarde 
must have consorted better with military 
full dress than that of the more slender 
blade. 

The statement that the word coliche- 
marde is derived from a French corruption 
of the name of its designer, “Count von 
K6nigsmark,” has been so often repeated 
that it has become almost an article of the 





collector’s creed; we propose here to 
enquire how far tradition agrees with 
historic facts. To begin with, about the 
time of the introduction of the blade, there 
were no less than five Counts von Kénigs- 
mark. All of them have, in varying degrees, 
historical fame, but though their biographers 
have recorded their individual adventures— 
military, political, and, in one case, even 
criminal—they say nothing whatever about 
the invention of a sword-blade by any of 
them. This absence of evidence has not 
deterred commentators from repeating the 
story, and some of them have shown more 
than a tendency to combine such informa- 
tion as is available about the doings of the 
K6énigsmarks in the brilliant, if misleading, 
manner of the staff of the Eatanswill Gazette. 
Our first task, therefore, must be to isolate 
the various members of the family from the 
confusion into which they have been 
plunged by the scribes, in order that we may 
consider which of them, if any, may have 
been the inspired designer of the coliche- 
marde blade, 

The first contemporary Count von K6nigs- 
mark is Jean Christophe. He was born in 
Germany in 1600, and entered the service of 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden in 1630. 
After the death of Gustavus at the battle of 
Liitzen, Jean Christophe continued the war 
against the Imperialists in Westphalia. 
Ultimately he led a flying column into 
Bohemia, captured and sacked Prague, an 
operation which brought the Thirty Years’ 
War to an end. In 1648 Queen Christina 
raised him to the rank of field-marshal, and 
he died at Stockholm in 1663. 

Jean Christophe had two sons. The 
Christian name of the first eludes us; we 
trace him by a casual reference in Dangeau, 
who tells us that he was a general in the 
Dutch service, and that he was killed at the 
siege of Bonn in 1674. The other son, Otto 
Wilhelm, is the most famous Kénigsmark 
of them all. He was born at Minden in 
1639; like his father he entered the service 
of Sweden, and the first we hear of him is 
that he was sent as Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to England in 1661, with the mis- 
sion of felicitating Charles II on _ his 


Restoration. Having discharged that agree- 


able duty, he was then accredited to the 
Court of France, but he does not seem to 
have been obsessed by any narrow views 
about the restraints imposed by a diplomatic 
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career. Far from resigning himself to his 
indicated réle of passive observer when war 
broke out between the French and the 
Dutch, he offered his sword to Louis XIV, 
volunteering to serve under Turenne, and 
at the siege of Maestricht he distinguished 
himself so much that the King gave him the 
rank of maréchal-de-camp (equivalent to 
that of a modern brigadier-general), in addi- 
tion to presenting him with a sword-of- 
honour. Dangeau says that the King also 
showed his satisfaction in a more practical 
way; he made Otto Wilhelm a gift of two 
thousand crowns, and the Marquis deplores 
the unwelcome habit of such largess in 
transforming itself into a pension. 

Charles XI, perhaps slightly embarassed 
by the dual activities of his Envoy, then re- 
called him to Sweden, inviting him to put 
his military talents at the service of his 
adopted country in the German wars. In 
1686, after peace had been declared between 
Sweden and the Holy Roman Empire, Otto 
Wilhelm joined the forces of the Venetian 
Republic, then at war with the Turks in the 
Morea. He besieged and took Athens, during 
which operation he managed to destroy the 
little temple of Niké Apteros by bombard- 
ment, and also blew up a store of Turkish 
ammunition in the Parthenon, with grievous 
results to’that monument of antiquity. It 
was, perhaps, fortunate that he had no fur- 
ther opportunities for vandalism, for he died 
of fever in Athens in 1688. 

Otto Wilhelm had two nephews, sons of 
the brother who, as we have seen, was killed 
at the siege of Bonn in 1674. The elder, 
Charles Jean, was born in 1661; he was, 
therefore, only just of age when he paid his 
far from uneventful visit to London in 1682. 
Seeking the wealthy marriage which was 
ever in the thoughts of the young men of 
his day, he was attracted by the financial and 
personal charms of Elizabeth Percy, widow 
of Lord Ogle, but he was mortified to find 
that the lady preferred the attentions of 
Thomas Thynne, of Longleat, reputed to be 
the wealthiest commoner in England. There 
seems to have been some discussion in the 
K6nigsmark household; finally it was re- 
solved—it is not clear by whom—that the 
proper way of dealing with the situation 
was to eliminate the favoured suitor. 


Accordingly, in order to effect this object 
in due conformity with the established 
usages of the age, 


Thynne’s coach 





| was stopped at the bottom of the Hay- 


market by a delegation consisting of 
three of Charles Jean’s followers: Cap- 
tain Vratz, Lieutenant Stern, ard a ser- 
vant named George Borosky, described as a 
Polonian. Vratz maintained until the end 
that all he intended to do was to challenge 
Thynne to that form of impromptu duel 
then known as “rencounter,’ and _ that 
Stern only accompanied him as his second. 
Borosky’s sole part in the proceedings was 
to keep the ring, in case Thynne’s servants 
took it upon themselves to interfere. For 
this purpose he was invested with an 
arsenal of weapons: a blunderbuss, a 
musquetoon, a brace of pistols, and a great 
basket-hilted broadsword, the latter having 
been supplied specially for the occasion by 
Hawgood, the Charing Cross cutler, for the 
not exorbitant sum of ten shillings. 

Unfortunately, the plan of campaign was 
brought to naught by the Polonian excita- 
bility of Borosky. Forgetful of his duty, 
which was only to overawe the Thynne 
menials by a show of force, he let fly at the 
coach with his piece of artillery, and the 
unhappy Thynne fell with four huge balls 
in his body. Primitive as was _ police 
organization under Charles II, it would be 
too much to suppose that a party of 
foreigners could kill an Englishman in Pall 
Mall without molestation; the three men 
were arrested, and Authority, to use the 
modern phrase, was anxious to interview 
their master, Count Charles Jean von 
K6nigsmark. But that young man was by 
no means anxious to be interviewed; he dis- 
guised himself by wearing a black periwig, 
and he slipped unostentatiously down the 
river, in the hope of getting quietly out of 
the country. He did not succeed. At 
Gravesend he, too, was taken, and he joined 
his retainers in Newgate, under the charge 
of having been an accessory to their crime. 
There was a long and patient hearing at the 
Old Bailey, when a jury of six Englishmen 
and six foreigners was empanelled; it ended 
in a verdict of murder against Vratz, Stern, 
and Borosky, who were hung promptly in 
Pall Mall, close to the spot where they had 
stopped Thynne’s coach. 

Charles Jean was acquitted. Francis 
Hargraves, who edited the folio ‘ Collection 
of State Trials’ in 1776, holds that he 
escaped through Court influence, and later 
historians copy him, as is the habit of 
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historians. But although there were grounds 
for suspicion, no evidence was actually 
adduced at his trial to connect him with the 
conspiracy, and it is a remarkable thing, 
too, that the London mob, always credited 
with an instinct for justice, should have 
cheered him on his release. It is not sur- 
prising that he showed no inclination to 
prolong his stay in England; he returned to 
the Continent, where he was wounded at 
Cambrai in 1683. Later on he distinguished 
himself in Spain, and afterwards he joined 
his uncle, Otto Wilhelm, in the Morea. He 
was killed at the siege of Argos in 1688. 
The K6nigsmark cadet, Philippe Chris- 
tophe, who was born in 1665, was also in 
England at the moment of the Thynne 
sensation. At that time he was a pupil at 
the fashionable academy of Monsieur 
Foubert, in Swallow Street, where scions of 
the aristocracy were taught fencing, the 
management of the great horse, and other 
branches of seventeenth-century deportment. 
He was among the witnesses called at his 
brother’s trial, where he was distinguished 
as “ the young Count,” and he gave evidence 
that his brother had come to England to buy 
cavalry horses, exhibiting bills of exchange 
in support of his statement. Subsequently 
he appeared at the Court of the Elector of 
Hanover, afterwards George I of England. 
The Elector, following the habits of royalty 
of his time, neglected his wife, Sophia 
Dorothea, in favour of his mistress, the 
Countess von Platen, and it is suggested that 
she consoled herself with the attentions of 
the young and handsome Philippe 
Christophe. These attentions may have been 
merely chivalrous, but rumour, as might be 
expected, depicted them as being otherwise. 
The scandal, assisted by the good offices of 
the Countess von Platen, reached the ears of 
the Elector, who felt that his duty required 
him to show marked disapproval. Philippe 
Christophe disappeared one evening after he 
had left the apartments of Sophia Dorothea, 
and so little was known about what became 
of him that his bankers in Hamburg refused 
to hand over to his sister the deposits he had 
placed in theit hands, explaining that they 
had no legal proof of his death. Saint- 
Simon, less responsible than a firm of 
bankers, asserts that the Elector’s displeasure 
caused him to thrust the unhappy young 
man into a heated oven, but doubtless he is 


only repeating the scandal current at Ver- | 





_ 


sailles at the time. But George certainly 
did divorce Sophia Dorothea, imprisoning 
her for life in the Castle of Zelle, and he 
felt so convinced of her guilt that he always 
doubted the paternity of her son, who was 
to become George II. 

No account of.the members of the 
K6nigsmark family living about the time of 
the introduction of the colichemarde blade 
would be complete if it omitted the Countess 
Aurora. She was the sister of Charles Jean 
and Philippe Christophe, and was born in 
Holland in 1673, the year before her father 
was killed at Bonn. Aurora became the 
famous mistress of Augustus the Strong, 
King of Saxony, ending her days in 1725 as 
Lady Abbess of Quedlimbourg. It will, of 
course, be asked, “Que diable allait-elle 
faire dans cette galére? ” for the connection 
of an eighteenth-century Court lady with 
the design of a sword-blade is improbable, 
to say the least. Gifted as she was, nobody 
has ventured to suggest that she may have 
done this, but she has to be mentioned here 
because an eminent modern authority attri- 
butes the invention of the colichemarde to 
her still more famous son, Maurice, the 
Maréchal de Saxe. 

Reviewing the histories of the various 
K6nigsmarks, we might consider which one 
of them is the most likely to have designed 
the blade which keeps their memory green. 
We may dismiss Jean Christophe and his 
elder son, for both of them died a little too 
soon to have produced it. As far as Otto 
Wilhelm is concerned, the honour is claimed 
for him by Larousse, in the edition of 1865, 
and he certainly flourished at the right 
moment. But if he had opportunity, did he 
have motive? His biographers insist that, 
while his genius was military, his tastes were 
literary and serious. In his leisure moments 
he was something of a religious poet, and he 
left a collection of hymns of his own com- 
position, which was published in 1682. 
Besides this, from 1661 onwards he occu- 
pied too high a political station for him to 
engage in casual private warfare, and it 
seems unlikely that he would have given time 
and thought to the designing of an instru- 
ment adapted essentially for that purpose. 
His younger son, Philippe Christophe, was 
too young to have invented the blade, for he 
was only ten years of age at the admitted 
date of its appearance. His recorded charac- 
ter, too, suggests that of a Court gallant 
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rather than that of a man of the sword. 

In spite of the respect due to the dis- 
tinguished critic who assigns the honour to 
Maurice de Saxe, we are bound to remark 
that that great soldier never seems to have 
used the title of von K6nigsmark; it is, in- 
deed, questionable whether he had any 
right to do so. As the illegitimate son of 
Augustus II of Saxony, his contemporaries 
always refer to him as the Comte de Saxe 
until the time when Louis XV created him 
a Marshal of France. We must consider 
too, that, as he was only born in 1696, he 
could hardly have been the inventor of a 
blade which, according to our authority 
himself, came into use at latest in 1690. 

This leaves only Charles Jean as a pos- 
sible candidate for the laurels. But the sole 
evidence in support of his claim is a vague 
tradition that he fought many duels, though 
there is an entire absence of information 
about the persons with whom he fought, or 
where these combats took place. On the 
other hand, he cut a far from heroic figure 
at the Old Bailey, where he failed utterly to 
stand by his wretched dependents, and it 
may well be that his reputation for turbu- 
lence is no more than a figment of the 
historians designed to bolster up the sinister 
character they give him. 

Now, if there were any substance in the 
story that one of the Kénigsmarks designed 
the blade which is now known by a travesty 
of their territorial title, should we not ex- 
pect to find the term colichemarde, or some 
variant of it, in the current literature of the 
period during which the blade was in use? 
The fact is, that after consulting no less than 
seventeen French and English dictionaries 
published between 1663 and 1844 we fail to 
find the word at all. 
conclusive, for some standard dictionaries 
of the present day also ignore it, but if we 
turn to other forms of literature we still 
search in vain. In England, persons wishing 
to indicate a blade of the colichemarde type 
resort to periphrasis, as when one adver- 
tiser in The Postboy, seeking to recover a 
lost or stolen sword, describes the missing 
weapon as having “ a broad, gutter’d blade,” 
or another says that the blade of his sword 
was “ broad from the hilt half-way.” Again, 
Captain Loftus Duckinfield, called as an 
expert witness in the State Trial of the Earl 
of Warwick in 1699, tells the peers that 
Warwick’s sword had “a steel hilt, a broad 


This, in itself, is in- | 





blade, a hollow blade.” 

For the practice in France, we might refer 
to the invaluable, and possibly unique, 
article on the methods of the eighteenth- 
century sword-cutler which is to be found 
in Diderot’s great Encyclopedia, published 
between 1751 and 1772. Plate V, in the 
illustrations to the article, shows the different 
patterns of small-sword blade in use about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Two 
of them are of the type we now call coliche- 
mardes, but Lucotte, the writer of the article, 
refers to them in his text.as “ lames 4 renfort 
au collet.” 

Seeking the word in vain in the diction- 
aries and general literature of the eighteenth 
century, we might hope to discover it in the 
technical treatises on fencing written by con- 
temporary masters of the sword. But 
although they give most careful directions 
about the choice of “a serviceable blade,” 
and the way in which it should be mounted, 
not one of them mentions the colichemarde, 
either directly or by implication. It does not 
seem unreasonable to conclude that Sir 
William Hope (1692), Mahon (1734), Angelo 
(1763), McArthur (1780), and their col- 
leagues regarded it as nothing but a variation 
from the standard hollow blade which 
might be chosen or rejected according to the 
personal taste of the swordsman. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
the famous men who inaugurated the scienti- 
fic study of arms do not mention the small- 
sword at all. The obvious reason for this 
omission is that when Grose wrote in 1801, 
and Meyrick in 1824, the weapon had only 
just ceased to be an accessory to dress, and 
therefore it had, for them, no antiquarian in- 
terest. The first reference to the coliche- 
marde which we have traced occurs in the, 
the Supplément to the Dictionnaire de 
l’ Academie Francaise, published in 1847; the 
word is not included in the Dictionnaire 
which appeared in 1805. From that time 
forward most writers on arms make some 
reference to this form of blade, with the 
striking exception of Planché, who omits it 
from his important ‘ Dictionary of Costume,’ 
published in 1865. Planché, however, was a 
disciple of Meyrick, and he may have fol- 
lowed his master in limiting his interest to 
the period preceding the Restoration. 

When the earlier nineteenth century 
writers do mention the colichemarde, it is 
often evident that they were not very clear 
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about what it was. Dr. Bashford Dean, in 
his superb Catalogue Raisonné of the col- 
lection of small-swords in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, notes that, in studying 
old museum catalogues, he has frequently 
found any triple-edged blade described as a 
colichemarde. Our earliest reference, that 
in the Supplément, says correctly that a 
“colismarde ” is a sword having “ une lame 
4 trois carrées, et a talon élargi.” But when 
it continues “ Epée de combat a l’espag- 
nole,” it soars into the realm of fancy, for 
the colichemarde was never used in the 
Spanish system of fencing. No author leads 
us further astray than Demmin who, in the 
English edition of his work (1870), says that 
“the colichemarde is known by its large 
hilt, and its blade being engraved in little 
squares. It was used only in the reign of 
Louis XIV, and then only for duelling.” It 
could not have been easy to get so many 
misstatements into so few words. During 
the last fifty years, however, all writers upon 
arms present us with agreed definitions of 
the colichemarde blade, even though they do 
follow one another in repeating, more or 
less guardedly, the legend of its origin. 

From all the contemporary evidence, it is 
clear that the men who actually wore the 
small-sword distinguished one pattern of 
hollow blade from the other only by using 
the adjectives “ broad ” or “ narrow,” as the 
case demanded. The term colichemarde 
would have conveyed nothing to them. The 
von Kénigsmark story cannot be traced far- 
ther back than the period of the French 
Romanticist movement; it has so little his- 
toric foundation that it may quite well have 
been put into circulation, originally, by some 
shrewd Parisian dealer in arms, who knew 
just how to pander to the mood of his day. 
Whoever may have launched the myth took 
liberties with history, but he certainly added 
a new and attractive word to the collector’s 
vocabulary. 4 

And now it may be asked: If we reject a 
somewhat indefinite von Kénigsmark, who 
did invent the blade which we now know 
as a colichemarde? It is unlikely that there 
was ever any individual inventor at all. The 
probabilities are, that the blade was the re- 
sult of experiments in the shops of the 
Solingen bladesmiths, who, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, had a virtual 
monopoly of the supply of fine blades to the 
whole of Western Europe. It may have been 





| the product of much thought or it may have 
been evolved by a happy chance; who can 
say? But it remained popular for seventy 
or eighty years, it has been provided with a 
tradition, and it acquired a name long after 
it became obsolete, all of which, apart from 
its technical excellence, make it unique in 
the history of the white arm. 


J. D. AyLwarp. 


SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 


Il. 
TRUTH OR FICTION? 
See ante, p. 202. 


T is not easy to trace the develop- 
ment of modern criticism concerning 
Mandeville and it is strange how the pendu- 
lum swings to and fro. An air of verisimili- 
tude was undoubtedly given by the statement 
in the English versions that on his way home 
Mandeville submitted the book to the Pope 
at Rome and that the Holy Father approved 
of it (Pollard, p. 207). This passage does not 
occur in any of the French MSS., and is un- 
doubtedly an interpolation. It is also a 
silly blunder, as between 1305 and 1379 the 
Popes were at Avignon. Moreover, it flatly 
contradicts the statement in the Cotton 
and other English MSS. that it was not until 
1356, when Mandeville had come home and 
was suffering from gout, that he wrote his 
book to solace his wretched rest. 

Purchas (‘His Pilgrimes,’ 1625, reprint, 
XI, pp. 188, 364), thought Mandeville “ the 
greatest Asian Traveller that ever the World 
had,” and accused some other writer 
(probably a friar) of having stuffed his work 
full of fables. He placed Mandeville next 
(if next) to Marco Polo and accused Odoric, 
who really was a great Asiatic traveller, of 
thieving from ‘Mandeville, whereas in fact 
the substance of Mandeville’s travels in 
India and Cathay was stolen from Odoric. 
In ‘Cathay and the Way Thither’ (2nd ed., 
IL., p. 34) Yule lists a formidable array of 
stolen passages, and see Warner, p: xxii ff. 
This linking up of Odoric with Mandeville 
has an interesting and curious history. In 
Mandeville’s account of his adventures in 
the Vale Perilous (Pollard, p. 186) he states 
that his companions were two friars minor 
from Lombardy. The whole passage is 





worked up from Odoric, and the reference 
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to the two friars may well have been intended 
to anticipate a possible charge of plagiarism 
and to suggest that Mandeville and Odoric 
travelled together (Warner, p. 217). The 
result can be seen in a MS. at Wolfenbiittel 
of the Liber de Terra Sancta, attributed to 
Odoric which begins: “ Itinerarius fidelis 
fratris Oderici socii militis Mandavil per 
Indiam, licet hic prius et alter posterius 
peregrinationem suam descripsit ” (Warner, 
p. xxii. Cp. Yule, *‘ Cathay,’ II, p. 45, who 
refers to another MS. at Mainz with the 
same opening statement). As Sir George 
Warner points out, the friar is doubly 
wronged here by the assertion that Mande- 
villes work was written first, whereas 
Odoric’s was written in 1330. It may be 
noted also that in a Latin edition of Mande- 
ville at the British Museum, printed in 1484 
(Grenv. 6728, 3) references to Odoric have 
been inserted in the text. Indeed the descrip- 
tion of the Vale Perilous in ch. xliv. is 
largely a paraphrase of Odoric. It ends with 
a direct statement that Odoric did not suffer 
so much there as Mandeville, and in order 
to drive home his point the translator (in 
ch, xlv) has inserted all kinds of strange 
adventures which do not appear in any other 
printed edition known to me. 

But poor Odoric was to suffer still greater 
indignities at a later date. In the collection 
of travels called ‘ Astley’s Voyages’ pub- 
lished in 1745-7 Odoric’s narrative is 
described as superficial and full of lies, and 
in the index he fares even worse, his name 
being entered as “ Odoric, Friar, Travels of, 
IV, 620%. A great Liar.” 

Purclras took his account of Mandeville 
from Bale’s ‘Catalogue of British Writers,’ 
published in 1548. Bale had no doubt as to 
‘ the authenticity of the Travels, and his con- 
temporary Leland, who died in 1552, goes 
even further for he places Mandeville above 
Marco Polo, Columbus, Cortez and other 
travellers (“nemo tamen illorum tamdiu 
labori insistebat, quam noster Magnovil- 
Janus’): Leland compares Mandeville with 
Mithridates for his knowledge of foreign 
languages and adds that when a boy he 
(Leland) heard much about ‘Mandeville from 
an old man called Jordan, and that at Can- 
terbury he had seen among the relics at 
Becket’s shrine a crystal orb containing an 
apple still undecayed — an offering, so he 
was told, from Mandeville himself. Bishop 
Tanner’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica,’ 


{ 


| 
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1748, p. 505; Warner, xxxi. This, so far as 
I can ascertain, was the high-water mark of 
Mandeville worship. 

There is a curious Mandeville reference in 
the English translation of Estienne’s 
‘Apology for Herodotus,’. 1607, by R. 
Carew, In his Introduction to the Reader, 
the translator writes: “imagine not that 
thou hast either . . . Goularts Admiranda, 
or Wolfius his ‘Memorabilia, or Torque- 
meda’s Mandevile of Miracles, or any such 
rhapsodie of indigested history.” This last 
reference is to the ‘Jardin de Flores 
Curiosas’ by Antonio de Torquemada, 
translated by Ferdinando Walker as ‘ The 
Spanish Mandevile of Myracles,’ 1600. Un- 
fortunately there is nothing in the translator’s 
Dedication to explain the title and only the 
briefest reference to ‘Mandeville in the 
Spanish text, but quite clearly F. Walker and 
R. Carew had no illusions about Mande- 
ville’s claim to be regarded as an honest 
traveller. 

Neither Robert Burton nor Sir Thomas 
Browne subscribe to Purchas’s opinion of 
Mandeville. The former (‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ ed. Shilleto, II, p. 46) dismisses 
Mandeville quite briefly as a liar. It does 
not appear from the list of Burton’s books 
at the Bodleian and Christ Church that he 
even possessed a copy of the Travels 
(Oxford Bibliographical Socy. Proceedings, 
I, pt. III, 1926, p. 224 ff). Browne (‘ Vulgar 
Errors,’ ed. Wilkins, II, p. 236) says much 
the same but in more temperate language. 
The writer on Mandeville in Chalmer’s 
* Biog. Dict.’ (1815 ed.) asserts that many 
things in the book, which were looked on as 
fabulous for a long time, had then been 
verified beyond all doubt, but giving up his 
giants of fifty feet high, there did not appear 
to be any very good reason why Sir John 
should not be believed in things that he re- 
lates from his own observation, and_ this 
seems to be the line taken generally in the 
eighteenth century. But it is difficult to 
know what these writers mean by personal 
observation. Mandeville claims in_ his 
Prologue to have visited all the countries he 
mentions, and the not infrequent interjec- 
tions — “This I saw not”: “I was not 
there” and so on — imply that he saw and 
experienced whatever else he describes; but 
in Pollard’s edition, containing 209 pages, 
I have counted only 23 specific personal 
statements —I saw, I dwelt, I came, I de- 
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parted, I asked, and so on. And of these 
some at least, such as the passage through 
the Vale Perilous and the famous draught 
from the Well of Youth, are too far-fetched 
to have been believed in any age or country. 

Hugh Murray in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury was shrewd enough to realise that much 
of Mandeville was lifted from Odoric and 
others and had no hesitation in pronouncing 
the work to be pure and entire fabrication 
(‘ Hist. Account of Discoveries and Travels,’ 
vol. i, 1820, ch. iv.), but about the same 
time an anonymous writer was busy com- 
piling a long justification of Mandeville 
which appeared in the Retrospective Review 
for 1821, vol. III, part 2, p. 269. The writer 
protests in no uncertain terms: against the 
great outcry of fraud which had been raised 
against Mandeville. There was no question 
of falsehood. All that could be charged 
against him was want of judgment. 
Curiously enough this is much the line taken 
by Halliwell in his Introduction to the 1835 
reprint of the Travels. And so matters re- 
mained until the 1870’s when Nicholson laid 
the foundations for a new approach to the 
whole subject in his letter to The Academy 
on 11 Nov. 1876. His subsequent letters 
appeared in that journal on 12 Feb. 1881 and 
12 April 1884. 

MALCOLM LETTs. 


CHARLES LAMB OF THE 
INDIA HOUSE. 


(See ante p. 178, 204, 225.) 
IV. Continued. 


Horse-stealing, presumably like canni- 
balism, was a serious misdemeanour in Eng- 
land, and when one of the clerks who 
travelled to the office on horseback, like 
Lamb’s intimate colleague John Chambers, 
missed his animal one day, Lamb threw out 
a sly hint that Chambers knew something 
about the affair. Chambers was accordingly 
shadowed by two Bow Street runners until 
the owner was told that his property had 
been seen in a stable in the north of London, 
where the horse was retrieved on payment 
of a fortnight’s bait. 

Chambers, in the same group as Lamb, 
was his junior by fifteen years. He was a 
son of the manse, like Henry Dodwell, his 
father being the Rev. Thomas Chambers, 


| Vicar of Radway in Warwickshire, whom 
Lamb was to refer to in Thoughts on 
Presents of Game as “old Mr. Chambers, 
the sensible clergyman in Warwickshire, 
whose son’s acquaintance has made many 
hours happy in the life of Elia.” Lamb’s 
colleague was a bachelor all his life. He 
built a school at Radway, subscribed £500 
to a church rebuilding fund, and said that if 
he knew a man who went to church three 
times a day he would lock up the spoons 
from him. For several years he rode to the 
India House, from his house at Lee in Kent 
(under an hour’s ride), ‘on a white horse and 
was so punctual that people regulated their 
watches by his movements. He recalled an 
incident which shows the ungrudging nature 
.of Lamb’s accusations against others, Lamb 
entered the office hastily in an excited man- 
ner and left by the opposite door. They 
saw no more of him that day. The follow- 
ing morning he stated in explanation that as 
he was passing through Leadenhall Market 
on his way to the India House he accident- 
ally trod on a butcher’s heel. “ I apologised 
to the butcher,” said Lamb, “ but he re- 
torted, ‘ Yes, but your excuses won’t cure 
my broken heel, and me, he said, 
seizing his knife, ‘Ill have it out of you.” 
Lamb fled from the butcher, and, in dread 
of his pursuit, dared not remain for the rest 
of the day at the India House. This story, 
said Chambers, was accepted as a humorous 
excuse for taking a holiday without leave. 

Lamb was to look back and tell Words- 
worth that he used to keep all the red-letter 
days and “some fine days besides which I 
used to dub Nature’s holidays.” It was an 
India House custom—indeed a Government 
Department custom—but as far as the 
Accountant’s’ Office was concerned it was 
not a custom during Lamb’s first decade, 
when he was hard put to it at times to obtain 
annual leave, nor during his last twelve 
years of service. The middle period was the 
only period in which he was reasonably 
happy in the India House, ignoring the 
matter of his totally inadequate income. 
This period coincides, not by any accident, 
with the happiest years of his life. 

William Dawson Plumley was thirteen 
years younger than Lamb, and was not in 
the same group. He belonged to a family 
of famous clock and watch-makers, his 
father being William Plumley of Ludgate 








Hill. Plumley’s family had been dis- 
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tinguished in their craft since the seven- 
teenth century, and in at least his hand- 
writing Plumley himself was a craftsman. 
There was no doubt a close connection be- 
tween the family profession and the fact that 
he was given the special function, with a 
special annual gratuity, of assaying gold and 
silver bullion. The Accountant’s Office was 
indeed a place in which routine desk-work 
like Lamb’s was not a necessary endless part 
of a clerkship. Plumley obtained a gratuity 
of £105 for his leading share in perhaps the 
most colourful and exciting task ever per- 
formed by Accountant's Office clerks in 
Lamb’s time or any other time. It was con- 
nected with gold and silver bullion amount- 
ing in value to over three-quarters of a 
million pounds. No task could show more 
clearly the routine nature of the tasks 
devolving upon Charles Lamb in this office 
where there were many interesting special 
functions which gave clerks a break from 
the desk and which at the same time added 
considerably to their income. In typical 
circumstances, Lamb would have informed 
the Accountant General that he would not 
go to Portsmouth for a week or so even if 
he knew that he would receive, not merely 
a special gratuity, but the bullion itself—he 
would have stayed with Mary. Two of His 
Majesty’s warships, one from Madras, one 
from Bombay, arrived at Portsmouth with 
some four hundred boxes of treasure for the 
India House. Plumley was sent down at 
once to superintend the receipt of the 
treasure, the arrangements for landing it be- 
ing left in the hands of the India House 
agent at Portsmouth, with Plumley exer- 
cising a general supervision. During Plum- 
ley’s first few days at Portsmouth the wind 
blew very hard from the south-west and 
prevented the landing of any of the bullion, 
but then the task was completed in three 
days. Plumley superintended the weighing 
and so forth, and on one of the days a young 
Accountant’s Office clerk superintended the 
escort of the treasure by road to London. 
At the Bank of England, Plumley attended 
the weighing of the bullion, and with an 
assistant from the Accountant’s Office was 
soon attending the melting of the treasure 
and was calculating the assays. The India 
House, in giving gratuities to Plumley and 
three other junior colleagues of Charles 
Lamb, said that it was in recognition of “ the 
great weight of responsibility, great labour, 








| and much personal fatigue ” involved in the 


task. 

Henry Dodwell, who was eight years 
younger than Lamb, and who in their group 
was next to him in rank, had a distinguished 
ancestry, and hence it was that Lamb, in a 
letter to Chambers, humorously pretended 
that Dodwell had taken to having the 
Berkshire Chronicle sent to him to get at 
the County news, The Times not sufficing to 
keep him fully occupied. Dodwell, in fact, 
was a conscientious clerk, with, it seems 
likely, plenty to do. Even among India 
House clerks, Dodwell was socially dis- 
tinguished. The first Henry Dodwell was 
born in Dublin in 1641, and was of English 
extraction. - His father was in the Army 
and his mother was the daughter of Sir 
Francis Slingsby. Henry came to England 
with his family when he was about seven, 
was left an orphan, was taken into the home 
of his uncle, another Henry Dodwell, in- 
cumbent of Hemley and Newbourne in Suf- 
folk, and subsequently was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Some years later 
he was deprived of his post as a professor of 
history at Oxford for refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance to William and Mary, his 
objection being to taking an oath, not .to 
being a subject of the newrulers. He retired 
to Shottesbrooke, on the other side of Maid- 
enhead in Berkshire, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. This ancestor of 
Lamb’s beloved Henry Dodwell was univer- 
sally esteemed for piety and learning; scholar, 
theologian and controversial writer, he wrote 
much, Gibbon said that his learning was 
immense and that his skill in employing his 
facts was equal to his learning. His eldest 
son, Henry Dodwell, who died in 1784, 
about the age of eighty, was educated at 
Oxford and subsequently studied law. He 
was universally esteemed as “a polite and 
benevolent man.” This Henry was the 
author of a pamphlet entitled ‘ Christianity 
not founded on Argument,’ which aroused a 
considerable amount of argument, and to 
which a reply was published by his younger 
brother William. William lived to be nearly 
80. He was educated at Trinity College, | 
Oxford, married, had a large family, was 
Rector of Shottesbrooke, then Archdeacon 
of Berkshire. He was a voluminous writer 
and a keen controversialist. His eldest son 
was the Rev. Henry Dodwell, of Maiden- 
head, who was the father of Lamb’s Henry 
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Dodwell. 

Dodwell sat opposite Lamb. In the group 
he was next in rank to Lamb. “‘ My 
Harry’,” Lamb . wrote to Chambers, 
“makes so many faces that it is impossible 
to sit opposite him without smiling.” “Iam 
sitting opposite a person who is making 
strange distortions with the gout,” he wrote 
elsewhere. To Dodwell he wrote, when 
both of them had retired, and when Dodwell 
was not yet fifty years of age, “ Let us meet 
if possible when you hobble to Town.” He 
addressed Dodwell as “my dear fellow,” 
and as Henry Dodwell was Captain Dodwell 
of the Royal East India Volunteers and was 
younger than Lamb, it was natural that a 
humorist who was perhaps the most un- 
warlike man in England should term him, 
in inverted commas, “ My Harry,” for this 
was the term so lovingly applied by Shakes- 
peare’s Henry IV to his warrior son Henry. 
“We say Harry the Fifth, rather than Henry, 
when we would express goodwill,” Lamb 
was to note in print. The process of elimin- 
ation leads to the same conclusion, that 
Dodwell it was who sat opposite Lamb. 

Lamb received a visitor in his compound 
in 1804, This was Thomas De Quincey, who 
was nineteen years of age, and who brought 
with him a letter of introduction to Lamb. 
Years later De Quincey described his visit, 
and naturally, as he was dealing with a 
Public Office, he had to be fashionably un- 
fair. Within the clerks’ railing he found 
“six quill-driving gentlemen.” They were 
hard at work, but De Quincey, many: years 
later, had to comment that this was “as if 
they supposed me a spy sent by some 
superior power to report upon the: situation 
of affairs as surprised by me.” De Quincey 
approached the nearest clerk, touched his 
arm “by way of recalling him from his 
lofty Leadenhall speculations to this sub- 
lunary world,” presented his letter and asked 
if that gentleman (pointing to the address) 
was really a citizen of the present room. 
He said that he had been repeatedly misled, 
by the directions given him, into wrong 
rooms. Lamb smiled. One may conjecture 
why Lamb smiled. De Quincey’s later 
suggestion as to the cause of his own trouble 
in finding Lamb was that this was early in 
Lamb’s Leadenhall Street career and pos- 
sibly he was not much known. But Lamb 
was well known in the India House. Yet for 


some reason or other this diminutive and | 





shy young visitor had been sent from one 
room to another in search of Lamb. Lamb 
smiled. He began to dismount from his 
high stool. ‘As it happened,” said De 
Quincey, “that the very first round of his 
descent obliged him to turn his back upon 
me as if for a sudden purpose of flight, he 
had an excuse for laughing; which he did 
heartily—saying, at the same time something 
to this effect: that I must not judge from 
first appearances; that he should revolve 
upon me; that he was not going to fly; and 
other facetiz, which challenged a general 
laugh from the clerical brotherhood.” 
Lamb, as seventeenth clerk in rank, was 
now in the older half of the staff of the 
Accountant’s Office. Moreover the average 
age of the clerks junior to him was pecu- 
liarly low. In the course of the past few 
years the number of clerks had been in- 
creased from thirty-one to thirty-six by new 
entrants, and in addition six youths had been 
brought in during the past three years to 
fill vacancies. The result was important to 
Lamb, for a youthful atmosphere suited him. 
His heart was now young and was with the 
young. 
_ One of the clerks who left was slightly 
junior to Lamb and was perhaps the clerk 
whom at this time Lamb liked best. Samuel 
Ball was on the Private Trade business, in 
which Lamb was probably engaged, and be- 
cause, in the words of the India House, he 
had “conducted himself with very great 
industry and ability” he was appointed to 
a special Accountant’s Office function as one. 
of the three agents for the clearance of 
Baggage, Wines and Presents through the 
Customs. These three clerks were Account- 
ant’s Office colleagues of Lamb. Theirs was 
another of those functions which were non- 
routine and lucrative, and for which Lamb 
was entirely unsuited. Their task was exact- 
ing and was made more difficult by the 
natural, but disproved complaints of an 
energetic and resourceful outside firm of 
agents from whom Lamb’s three colleagues, 
mere India House clerks, were taking away 
valuable business. Each of the half-a-dozen 
of Lamb’s colleagues who at various times 
were employed on this business rose to high 
rank. They sent out their own accounts and 
the money which they collected did not form 
part of the funds of the India House. It 
was here, and not in respect of their normal 
work, that Accountant’s Office clerks really 
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earned the fees which they collected. Ball 
and the others fitted this work in with their 
normal business. For his share in it, Ball 
received about £100 per annum as addi- 
tional income. Then he was appointed, at 
this time, Assistant Inspector of Teas at 
Canton. Now, Manning was ambitious to 
visit China, which meant to visit in the first 
place Canton. 

Another of Lamb’s juniors in the 
Accountant’s Office, Joseph Luson, was soon 
appointed Assistant Agent at the Cape of 
Good Hope. He was given £100 for fresh 
provisions for the voyage; and to enable 
him to defray the expenses of his outfit he 
was advanced the sum of £100 out of his 
growiry salary. Some ten years later, having 
given general satisfaction, and the most un- 
equivocal testimony ‘to his good character 
and conduct having been given by the two 
recent Governors of the Colony, Lord 
Caledon and Sir John Cradock, he was 
appointed Agent in succession to Sir Henry 
Lushington. His salary as Agent was £1,600 
per annum plus five per cent. on the profits 
of the sales at the Cape. He had been 
Lamb’s colleague for some eight years. The 
progress of former colleagues like Ball and 
Luson was undoubtedly known to Lamb, for 
the Accountant’s Office, through the 
accounts, was in touch with these servants 
of the India House, and moreover their in- 
creases and promotions were common 
knowledge in the India House. Lamb would 
know, too, that his late colleague died before 
the age of 40 at the Cape. 

Lamb had entered on the same day as two 
of his Accountant’s. Office colleagues. One 
of these was no longer in the India House, 
and seems to have died. The other, Wil- 
liam Savory, now resigned for unrecorded 
reasons. A few months later his wife 
petitioned for relief. 

Thomas Savory (on whom Lamb had 
heaped the maledictions) left in unusual 
circumstances. His dismissal having been 
recommended by the Committee of 
Accounts, he pleaded for reconsideration of 
his case in view of the heavy and ruinous 
censure under which he was suffering, and 
on account of the peculiar circumstances 
which he mentioned and which were left un- 
recorded. The Committee were adamant. 
Young Savory then prayed permission to be 
allowed to resign the service, and permission 

, Was granted, 





Still within the space of three years, and 
for reasons which were not recorded, one 
of the most junior of Lamb’s Accountant’s 
Office colleagues, Richard Fuller, was dis- 
missed. 

Assuredly Lamb and his colleagues had at 
times plenty to talk about, and Lamb was 
learning much more than could easily be 
imagined about human nature in the hours 
between the time when he entered the India 
House in the morning and the time when he 
left it, more willingly, in the evening. 

SAMUEL MCKECHNIE. 
(To be continued.) 


MACKINNON OF MACKINNON AND 

NAPLES.—The account of the descend- 
ants of Charles Mackinnon and Alexandra 
MacLeod in ‘The Blood Royal of Britain’ 
(1903), by the Marquis of Ruvigny and 
Raineval, is inaccurate and incomplete. 
Alexandra MacLeod, whose royal descent 
occasioned the inclusion of Mackinnon in 
the above-mentioned book, was a grand- 
daughter of the Chief of MacLeod, and 
married Charles Mackinnon, Chief of Mac- 
kinnon (1753-1796). There are amusing 
references to them both in Boswell’s 
‘Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides’ where 
he notes that she and her sister “ had the 
agreeable language and manners of English 
girls,” while Mackinnon is described as “a 
young man of small size, delicate constitu- 
tion, feebleness of voice and nearness. of 
sight’; “I told Mr. Johnson he had studied 
himself into infidelity. ‘ Then,’ he said, ‘ he 
must study himself out of it again. That is 
the way. Drinking largely would sober him 
again’.” Charles Mackinnon sold all that 
was left of his ancestral property, and after 
his death his widow retired to Italy and be- 
came a Roman Catholic. They had two 
children: John Mackinnon, last Chief of 
this branch of the family, who died unmar- 
ried in 1808, and Mary Emilia Villiers 
Mackinnon. She was doubtless called Vil- 
liers to commemorate her descent from Anne 
Villiers, Countess of Morton, governess to 
the Princess Henrietta, daughter of Charles 
I; and Emilia after her grandmother, the 
hostess of Dr. Johnson at Dunvegan. Mary 
Mackinnon married in 1792 Alexander 
Mackinnon of Naples. It does not appear 
that he was any near relation; he was the 
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pos son of John Og Mackinnon of Corriechrevie | noticed recently that I had been struck by 
nt’s in Arran, and there is an account of him | the similarity of a passage in Byron’s 
dis- under the title of ‘A Tale of my Great- | ‘ Monody on Sheridan ’ to one in a poem by 

grandfather’ in ‘The Murder in the | Thomas Chatterton: ‘ Narva and Mored.’ 
dat Temple’ (1935), by Sir Frank Mackinnon. When it is remembered that both poems 
was Tragedy overtook Alexander Mackinnon in | are to some extent poems of mourning, that 
1 be Naples, as appears from ‘A Letter to Each | ‘ Narva and Mored’ is generally thought the 
ours Member of the Honourable House of Com- | best of Chatterton’s poems in modern Eng- 
adie mons,’ from Alexander Mackinnon, late | lish, and that in Byron’s day, Chatterton was 
fon merchant at Naples (London, February not yet neglected, it must be admitted that 

- 1802). “All,” he complains, “that evil | there is some chance of conscious imitation 

Genius could devise, and depraved Morals | and even more of unconscious reminiscence. 
IE. execute, were exercised with a Dexterity | All this now gives me courage to send a brief 

equal to the deepest Plot in Romance, for | note on what twenty years ago I thought too 

my Ruin and Destruction . . . I was kept | vague for publication. Compare, then, the 
in Arrest, and in the soci State of the | opening of the ‘ Monody’ 

Criminals, for above Three Years, denied me 

4 - When the last sunshin xpiri 

et: the Benefit of the Laws, and even the Neces- | In Summer's twilight Ad “ae 

res saries of Life.” However he escaped from; , : 
row prison in a large hurdle-basket, carried on | With lines 43-44 of ‘Narva and Mored, 

| the head of a porter. During fhis operation a a ; 

Bra “my man staggered, and slipped SO severely Darts the red ee af ae oe =. 

} ; as to be nearly put out of his balance. His re Pee Y 
scent jacket dropt on the ground, but a soldier Confessedly, the similarity is perhaps acci- 
on in gave it to him. My trepidations were more dental—but to my ear, there is a similarity 
ae than I can describe; I felt as if the hair of | Of music beyond the slight verbal resemb- 
, an my head had raised erect. I shuddered, and lances. But this note is sent as a suggestion, 
Mac- the drops of perspiration fell from me as | 49d no more. 
er large as peas.” Eventually Mr. Mackinnon T. O. Masport. 
pr . reached London on 8 March 1799, “ being 

yi ‘oi only fourteen days short of a year since I 
“ lish made my escape from the castle of ven- | “QKIBBY.’—On pp. 607-8 of the first 
ns va geance at Naples.” Documents printed in supplement to his ‘The American 
astive: the Causa del Signor Alessandro Mackinnon Language, H. L. Mencken discusses the 
on suddito Britannico, banchiere e com- | use and origin of the word skibby. It is, he 
“ died merciante di Napoli, avanti il Regno d'Italia | says, a contemptuous term for a Japanese, 
: d. ‘he (London, 1874), prove that Alexander Mac- | and is common in the States on the Pacific 
That is kinnon had a son Charles Villiers Mackin- | Coast. At first applied only to a loose 
se le non, by this, his first, marriage, to Mary | woman, it has now, at least in California, 
il that Mackinnon, who curiously was descended | extended its meaning to include any Japanese 
4 afed from Federigo, King of Naples (1452-1504), | man or woman, and was a favourite cry of 
od ba through her descent from Charlotte de la | Jap-baiting youngsters during the war. 
“ee Trémoille, Countess of Derby (see the Mencken then adds: “It seems to have 
hief of Genealogists’ Magazine, vol. VII, p. 227). | been borrowed from a Japanese word, 
seanail Alexander Mackinnon eventually settled in | though what that word was is uncertain.” 
Villiers Buenos Ayres, and died in 1815. His son There is no need for uncertainty. The 
ad Vile Charles Villiers Mackinnon of Montevideo | Japanese word in question is sukebei, pro- 
7 AS died in 1850, leaving two sons: Alexander | nounced [skebei] (that is, something like 
pei Kendall Mackinnon and Charles Duncan | “skebbay”) which means “ lechery” or 
Charles Mackinnon, the former of whom has left | “ lewdness,” and is used to denote a rake or 
or, descendants. - a nasty-minded fellow. 

Ma ry CHARLES Evans. | yop connects oo ig a 
. erm of greeting in the Britis avy, and 
~~ (CHATTERTON AND BYRON, A | comments that it “is commonly Sele to 
on Ga REMINISCENCE?—Looking through | have come from the Japanese: perhaps it 

Some old notes, made many years ago, I | was encountered as a salutation of Japanese 
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prostitutes.” Sukebei might well have been 
heard on the lips of these Oriental enter- 
tainers as a description of their clientele 
(especially the foreign element), but it would 
never be applied to them by other Japanese, 
as their professional attitude to their calling 
would exempt them from the imputation. 
Moreover, the word seems rarely to be used 
in Japanese of women at all, but mostly of 
men, 
KASHIMA. 


A SHIELD IN THE _ DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, OXFORD.—At cxci. 71 it 
was noted that one shield in the vault of the 
Divinity School still remained unidentified. 
It bears three boars’ heads in bend between 
two bendlets. Further research now suggests 
that the heads should have been cut on a 
bend and that the arms intended are those 
of Edgcumbe, 

The most important contemporary of that 
name was Sir Richard Edgcumbe, M.P., 
whose career is discussed in ‘ D.N.B.’, in the 
‘History of Parliament, I, 291, and by 
Collins in his ‘ Peerage,’ and whose arms, 
or those of his son, Sir Piers Edgcomb, 
K.B., are given in the De Walden ‘ Book of 
Banners, p. 166. His connection with 
Oxford is unknown but Anthony Wood, 
‘Annals,’ p. 473, records the bequest to the 
University of an annual payment for Masses 
for the souls of Magister John Eggecombe 
of St. Aldate’s parish, the donor, Thomas 
Eggecombe, Doctor of Decrees, Sir Richard 
Eggecombe, Kt., Alice Eggecombe, Richard 
Eggecombe and Thomasina Eggecombe and 
others, 

Boase’s ‘ Registrum Universitatis Oxon, 
I, 19, shows that John Eggekumbe, B.D., 
supplicated for D.D. 15 Dec. 1452, and 
Anstey’s ‘ Munimenta Academica,’ p. 750, in 
a list of University officials from the Regis- 
trum Convocationis October 1457, includes 
“Doctor Eggecombe” among “ judices 
deputati ad sedendum in diversis parochiis.” 
Thomas Eggecombe, B.C.L., supplicated for 
B.Can.L. 4 June 1456. 

It may well be that the shield in the 
Divinity School vault commemorates a con- 
tribution to the building fund from one of 
these contemporary members of the 
Edgcumbe family. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 





POEM ON MRS. OSWALD OF AUCH- 

INCRUIVE.—I transcribe the following 
poem in the belief that every scrap, no. mat- 
ter how trifling, is of interest to the genealo- 
gist. The MS. is in what might be described 
as an elegant hand, on leaves inserted at the 
end of a volume in my possession. This 
volume is entitled: 


POEMS | On | Several Occasions. | By | A. Ross.1 
Second Edition. | (diamond rule) | Glasgow: | 
Printed By A. Duncan And R. Chapman.| M.pcc.xcl. 
Sm. 4to. 211. unsigned; A - H(2), in fours. 
Printed label inside front board ‘* Scotstoun,’’ and 
name on fiyleaf ‘Mr oswald, Scotstoun.” 


I know nothing of “A. Ross.” He was 
certainly of no great merit as a poet. I take 
him to be the author of the poem on Mrs, 
Oswald. 

The poem is headed thus: “Sacred | To 
the memory of Mrs. Oswald of | Auchincrue, 
| Humbly inscribed to | Mr. Oswald and 
Family.” 


The poor who pin’d with piercing cold 
By her were warm’d and clad 

Her’s was the blissful task to make 
The downcast mourner glad. 


Mild, beautiful, and young, and scarce fifteen, 
The fairest Nymph on all the flow’ry green; 
Amongst the swains there came a gentle Youth 
He bow’d to her, and vow’d his constant truth. 
All friends agreed, all to his choice gave way 
And Love and Hymen met and bless’d the day 
In his esteem were all her wishes crown’d 
In ev’ry virtue ev'ry bliss was found 
Hope usher’d in each year in smiles array’d 
And soon a beauteous offspring round — 4 
play’d. 


T’instruct them well was still her daily care 
T’inform their minds & make them wise as fair 
Each thought to virtue turn’d each sense refin’d 
And watch’d the early dawnings of their mind. 


But God, whose trials none should deem severe 
Was pleas’d to try her in another sphere; 

By want of health at length she was confin’d 
Yet still she shone, meek, patient, and resign’d 
Improv'd each talent which the Lord had given 
And acquiesced in the will of Heaven. 


Calmly resign’d, and from her ample store 
Laid treasure up where time shall be no more 
Where pain and trouble cease above the sky 
And all her works are registrate on high. 


Soft be her sleep and peaceful be her tomb 
Who in her neighbour’s woes forgot her own 
With all who mourn for her I bear a part 
Prompt at the instance of a grateful heart 
In all she did from ostentation free 

And show’rd her bounty when no eye could see. 
It suits not me her merits to proclaim 

But in a veil to shroud my humble name. 


J. L. Wer. 


DECEMBER 28, 1946, 
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A UNIQUE HISTORIC COINCIDENCE. | 


—It will be remembered that the time 
of legal memory in England — that time 
“whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary "—is 3 Sept. 1189, the day 
on which brave-hearted Richard the First, 
our Richard Coeur de Lion, ascended the 
throne of England, 

With that day—757 years ago—was born 
the “Common Law” of England—that law 
considered by many to have been the epi- 
tome of “The Long-Lost Statutes of the 
Realm”; that law of which Sir Matthew 
Hale, Chief Justice, wrote so illuminating a 
history; that law which has been the very 
foundation of English justice throughout the 
entire English-speaking world in all the seven 
centuries and a half which since have 
supervened. 

As time went on, Courts of Equity came 
into existence and, where sheer justice 
seemed too hard, these Courts stepped in to 
temper the justice of the Common Law with 
the mercy of Equity. 

And likewise, again, as the years wore on, 
and as changes came in the lives, the habits 
and the occupations of the people—some in 
the natural evolution of things, others resul- 
tant on one or another of man’s many suc- 
ceeding discoveries through the centuries— 
further changes had to be made by Statute 
to meet the changing needs of the changing 
times. 

And so matters went from 3 Sept. 1189 
for seven and a half centuries—in the course 
of which “ The Sea-Centrality of England” 
(to use that perfect expression of Mr. 
Stanley Bowles), consequent upon the dis- 
covery of America, gave England premier 
place amongst the nations of the world— 
and then, precisely to a day: 

On 3 Sept. 1939—the 750th anniversary of 
Richard the First’s accession to the throne 
and of the birth of the “ Common Law ” of 
England—Hitler and his Germany struck! 

They struck in vain. England, with her 
“Common Law” survives. And now: 

What will the world be doing at the close 
of the relevant millennium—3 Sept. 2189? 
That is a question the answer to which must 
depend, in part at least, on us of to-day. 
May we in no wise be found wanting, and 
may there be a moral backing to all that we 
do and propose to do. 

L. G. H. HortTon-SmitH. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


Readers’ Queries. 








THE WEDDING RING.—I have in my 

possession an aquatint of an enchanting 
young woman described as The Most Noble 
the Marchioness of Stafford, and carrying 
the artist’s signature and date of drawing 
“E, W. Eddes, 1848” (Engraver W. Hill. 
London. Lloyd Bros. & Co., 22 Ludgate 
Hill.). 

The charmer rests her chin upon her left 
hand which bears no wedding ring. Is one 
to infer that so long ago as 1848 there were 
feminists—and those among the highest in 
the land—who eschewed the wearing of the 
ring? If not, how explain the bearing of 
the title “ Marchioness” by an unmarried 
woman? 

Perhaps readers more versed than I in 
social history or aristocratic custom could 
clear up the mystery? 


ROSALIND FARNELL. 


AMB’S MULTIPLE PORTRAIT. — 
Charles Lamb once disclosed the fact 
that he had sat to an artist-friend for a 
“whole series of British admirals.” Lucio, 
in the Manchester Guardian, makes a point 
of this in his column of 9 May 1946, and 
notes that of the pictures themselves nothing 
seems to have been found: 

Lamb was known to have been a man of 
fine features, and there is little reason to 
assume that the statement is anything but 
fact. Yet it seems strange that none of the 
portraits has been identified, particularly if 
they appeared, as is believed, as book illus- 
trations. So far I have found not even a 
reasonable conjecture on this point. 

What is the explanation? 


D. S. ADAMS. 
[From American N. & Q., August 1946.] 


SPROTBOROUGH AS A SURNAME.— 

I am anxious to obtain information of 
the names Sprotborough, Spreadborough 
and Spredborough as surnames, and wonder 
whether any reader can assist. 

Sprotborough is a village near Doncaster, 
but it appears that no family of that name is 
connected with the place. It is interesting 
to find that one of the characters in a farce 


by W. S. Gilbert bears the name. 
| 


T. H. ENGLISH. 
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ISCOUNT.—Amongst the documents be- 
longing to the Round family deposited 
in the Essex Record Office at Chemsford is 
a deed dated 1 June 1441, which is a grant 
of leets, etc., belonging to the honour of 
Clare in Suffolk, by Richard, Duke of York, 
to the Bishop of Lincoln, John “le vycount 
Beamounde ” knight, and others. 

This must be one of the earliest uses of 
the word viscount in England as a title of 
honour. The earliest quotation for the 
word in this sense in the ‘O.E.D.’ is dated 
1450. 

John Beaumont, Lord Beaumont (1409- 
1460), was only created Viscount Beaumont 
on 12 Feb. 1439/40, being the first person 
advanced to the dignity of Viscount in Eng- 
land. He was, in fact, descended from the 
French Vicomtes de Beaumont, as _ his 
ancestor Henry Beaumont, who was sum- 
moned to Parliament in 1309, was a son of 
Louis de Brienne by Agnes de Beaumont, 
daughter and heiress of Raoul, Vicomte de 
Beaumont (in Maine). 

CHARLES Evans. 


SIR DAVID XIMENES. — Lieutenant- 

General Sir David Ximenes, K.C.H., is 
an early example of a Jew attaining a high 
rank in the British Army. What other con- 
temporary or earlier examples of this are 
known? 

By omitting him, the ‘D.N.B.’ lost an 
Opportunity to have at least one subject 
whose name began with X. 

H. BuLiock. 


'THE _OLDEST WINDMILL. — In the 
_ Middle of October the oldest wooden 

windmill in the world was reported to have 

collapsed—in the Low Countries. It dated 

from about 1180. What is the oldest wind- 

poe - England, and from when does it 
ate? 





J. D. U. Warp. | 


‘THREE WOMEN NOVELISTS—I am | 

_ €ngaged upon studies of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton (1822-1898); Mrs. J. H. Riddell 
(Charlotte Elizabeth Lawson Cowan) (1832- 
1906); and Mrs. L. B. Walford. Any notes 
or information beyond what is in ‘ D.N.B..,’ 
Layard’s ‘ Mrs. Lynn Linton,’ and Mrs. Wal- 
ford’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ would be gratefully | 
received. | 


HERBERT VAN THAL. 
36, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


guease 


Replies. 


MEINCHIN OF FREDERICTON, NEW 
BRUNSWICK (clxxxvii. 281).—George 
Minchin was appointed Lieut. 18th (or 
Royal Irish) Regt. of Foot on 11 Aug. 1794 
(Army Lists), so he was probably born be- 
fore 1780. His birthplace is stated on his 
tombstone (mentioned later) as Tipperary. 
A family bearing his surname was 
settled near Nenagh, County Tipperary, 
and at ‘Moneygall, from the first half of the 
seventeenth century. He was transferred to 
the 9th West India Regt. of Foot, as Cap- 
tain, in 1799, and to the New Brunswick 
Fencibles, as Captain, in 1815; and was 
placed on the English half-pay list of that 
regiment on 24 Feb. 1816. His brother Wil- 
liam (who afterwards, as Adjutant of the 
New South Wales Corps, was prominent in 
the Bligh Rebellion of 1808) also began his 
army career in the Royal Irish Foot, namely 
as Ensign on 7 March 1795 (Army Lists). 
George settled at Fredericton. In 1825 a 
500 acre Military Grant was issued to him, 
comprising land in the ist Tract, West side 
of the River St. John. He became com- 
mander of the New Brunswick Militia 
(‘Seventy Years of New Brunswick Life,’ by 
William T. Baird, p. 27, 1890). He left his 
home to the Bishop and Chapter of Christ- 
church Cathedral, Fredericton, and a legacy 
to the city for the upkeep of the Old Grave- 
yard, his grave in which is marked by a 
monument “In memory of Colonel the 
Honourable George Minchin, New Bruns- 
wick Militia, Lieut. Half Pay Late N.B. 
Regiment. A native of Tipperary, Ireland. 
Who died 19th December a.p. 1875 .. .” 
From epitaphs printed in a book entitled 
‘The Old Grave-Yard, Fredericton’ com- 
piled by the York-Sunbury Historical 
Society, Inc., 1938, it is seen that by Rebecca 
his wife, who died in 1839, he had two sons 
and three daughters, but that the family has 
since wholly died out. The elder son, Wil- 





' liam Henry, was an Ensign in the New 


Brunswick Regiment at the time of its dis- 
bandment in 1816. He afterwards became 
an attorney of the Supreme Court, and died 
in 1825, aged 24 years. The younger son, 
Lieut.-Col. George F. H. Minchin, was 4 
barrister and Judge of Probates. His home 
now houses the New Brunswick Agricultural 
Dept. He died 26 March 1885. 

Of the daughters, Harriet Henrietta mar- 
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ried, as his third wife, Charles P. Wetmore, 
Clerk of the House of Assembly, and died 
in 1828, leaving a son, Thomas Wetmore, 
aged 2 years, who survived her by only six 
months. The youngest daughter died un- 
married in 1838. The remaining daughter, 
Rebecca Caroline, who late in life married 
the Hon. Robert Gordon, M.D., a member 
of the provincial legislature, had a monu- 
ment erected bearing the _ inscription 
“Resting under the’ shadow of the Cross. 
Erected to the memory of the Minchin 
Family by the last survivor R. C. Minchin 
Gordon A.D. .” (No date is given, she 
having apparently expected that her execu- 
tors would have the date of her death 
inscribed, but instead, another tombstone 
was erected for her when she died in 1894.) 
Another memorial is the Minchin-Gordon 
Trust, administered by the Bishop for 
the poor irrespective of creed or country 
(information from the Very Rev. Spencer C. 
Gray, Dean of the Cathedral). The Minchin 
family contributed largely towards the erec- 
tion of Christchurch Cathedral in Frederic- 
ton (‘An Outline of the History of Central 
New Brunswick to the Time of Federation,’ 
by Lilian M. Beckwith Maxwell, p. 172). 

(Extracts from Canadian books above- 
mentioned have been kindly furnished by 
Miss Louise Hill, of the Legislative Library, 
Fredericton.) 

M. 


Sirk EYRE COOTE (cxci. 105, 153).—I was 
aware that Wylly, the ‘D.N.B.’, and 
other authorities state that he was born at 
Ash Hill in 1726 or 1727; but I do not think 
that the evidence for these statements has 
ever been given. I would like to know if 
there is any evidence, and if so, what it is. 
It may be noted that though Wylly states 
that Coote’s first commission (as ensign, 
27th Foot) was dated 8 June 1744, he quotes 
(p. 98) a letter written by Coote on 15 Oct. 
1760 in which Coote says he had been nine- 
teen years in H.M. service. 

It would appear that hardly anything is 
known of Coote before his court-martial in 
January 1745/6 for misbehaviour at the 
battle of Falkirk. The date of his birth rests 
on unsupported statements; details of his 
education and upbringing are unknown; and 
the date usually given for his entry into the 
army conflicts with his own version. 


H. BULLOCK. 





({!PSIES’ FATE UNDER NAZISM 
(clxxxiv. 139, 233).—A footnote to our 
war-time speculation as to the fate of gipsies 
in Nazi Germany may be seen in the follow- 
ing extract from The Times of 8 Oct. 1946: 
Gipsies roaming Bohemia and Moravia are 
embarrassing the country population. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 settled temporarily before the war 
in Slovak towns, earning a livelihood as workmen 
and musicians, and some hundreds wandered as 
plumbers and horse dealers in Czechoslovakia. 
More went to Austria, Hungary, and Rumania. 
Liberated after the revolution from concentration 
camps where they were put when the Nazis were 
in power, most of them entered Czechoslovakia 
and resumed a nomadic life. The authorities suc- 
ceeded in bringing some to work on reconstruction, 
and the remainder are now being registered for 
compulsory work. Similar steps are being taken 
against other people who will not work. 

It is clear that the German solution for 
the anti-social habits of the gipsies was 
segregation but it is also clear that other 
people besides the Germans find the habits 
of the gipsies rather trying, and that their 
existence is an anachronism in a modern 
State. 


L. M. W. 


: ARUNDINES CAMI’ (cxci. 236).—The 
author of ‘Arundines Cami, sive 
Musarum Cantabrigien sium Lusus Canori’ 
was Henry Drury (1812-1863), Classical 
Lecturer at Caius College, Cambridge, and 
later Archdeacon of Wiltshire. Together 
with friends he composed and published a 
collection of translations into Latin and 
Greek verse. The first edition appeared in 
1841. One of his own contributions to the 
third edition, in 1846, was a whimsical trans- 
lation of “ Hey Diddle Diddle.” It began: 

Hei didulum—atque iterum didulum! 

Felisque Fidesque! 
Vacca super Lunae cornua pvosiluit. 


MAvRICE W. BROCKWELL. 


A POETIC COUNTRY CURATE (cxc. 

122; cxci, 109, 173)——Henry Robinson 
Wadmore was educated at Tonbridge School 
(1835-1842). Perpetual Curate of All Souls, 
Hampstead, 1865-1890, the architect being 
his brother James Foster Wadmore (died 
1903). He retired from this benefice in 1890 
and died 22 March 1897 at 15 Fairfax Road, 
Hampstead. 

JaMES A. Norris. 
British Museum Reading Room. 
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The Library. 


“The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon,” and other 
Essays on Education Medieval and 
Modern. By J. W. Adamson. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


ADAMSON gives us ten essays 
grouped roughly in chronological order 
and covering educational topics from the 
days of King Alfred to the present, mainly 
but not exclusively English. This is a wide 
field to cover, but each essay shares one 
important unifying motive which makes the 
whole book a symposium rather than just a 
collection. The writer takes throughout a 
firm stand against what he calls in the 
Preface the “complacency” with which 
many modern educationists dismiss all 
earlier attempts at educating in England. 
Dr. Adamson finds that the investigation 
of historical methods and experiments in 
education throws much fresh light on Eng- 
lish social history and very often puts into 
relief some of the gaps and limitations in 
modern educational theories. There were 
enlightened teachers in England long before 
the more fashionable foreign techniques 
appeared. The account of Richard Dawes, 
the vicar of King’s Somborne in Hampshire, 
and the parish school he took over in 1836 
and completely remodelled, makes very in- 
structive reading in this connection. In this 
small village the enterprise of one man, with 
no great means, raised an average country 
school in a few years to a foundation with a 
most imposing and modern-looking curricu- 
lum, so that Matthew Arnold in the Report 
of 1853 could call it “a school at which it 
was a distinction to have been educated.” 
Dr. Adamson’s title-essay is an analysis of 
King Alfred’s famous Preface to the transla- 
tion of Gregory’s ‘ Pastoral Care,’ in which 





the far-sighted ruler deplored the decay of | 


learning in his times and expressed his noble 
ambition of providing English versions of 
the best writings available so as to reach the 
bulk of his people who knew no Latin. 
There was perhaps a certain amount of 
rhetoric in Alfred’s words, in any event his 
stress on the darkness of his days is certainly 
no warrant for assuming that the whole 
Anglo-Saxon period was one of complete 


illiteracy. Some responsibility for this per- 
verted and remarkably persistent view lies 
with the Norman prelates who scorned a 
culture older than and alien to their own, 
but some responsibility also lies with modern 
writers who have not troubled to assess the 
available evidence. Both before and after 
Alfred’s time practical steps had been taken 
to combat illiteracy among the Anglo- 
Saxons. It is however unlikely, as Dr. 
Adamson shows, that Alfred’s own hopes of 
giving all youths in the land an opportunity 
to learn to read English, and then proceed 
to Latin if they wished, were ever actually 
realized. The so-called ‘Asser’s Life of 
King Alfred,’ which says that they were, 
is not reliable evidence on this point. Dr. 
Adamson shows “ Asser” is scarcely the 
contemporary bishop but more likely a 
twelfth-century chronicler of the same 
period and background as the famous 
Giraldus Cambrensis. His further sugges- 
tion that “ Asser” may be Gerald himself is 
an intriguing one and is worth a fuller con- 
sideration, 

Dr. Adamson investigates three little- 
known medieval texts. The ‘ Recovery of 
the Holy Land’ by Pierre Dubois early in 
the fourteenth century is a scheme, half very 
practical and half highly romantic, for the 
proselytizing of the Arabs by specially 
trained young priests and (a real novelty) 
young women. The ‘De Disciplina Schol- 
arium’ is a medieval student’s handbook, 
fathered on Boethius, which ranges over the 
complete ‘scholastic career of the thirteenth 
century. The ‘ De Studio Legendi ’ of Hugh 
of St. Victor in the previous century is a 
practical collection of notes on education, 
aiming at a comprehensive planned curricu- 
lum striking a very modern note. In three 
further essays Dr. Adamson summarizes his 
researches in more general terms. He re- 
states the debt to medieval education in a 
subtly-worded conclusion, “at its best it 
trained men to a critical temper which in the 
end proved the undoing of much which was 
characteristic of itself.” In contrast, “ the 
dominant function of the school to-day is 
to prepare its pupils for public examina- 
tions.” Finally, the underlying motive is re- 
stressed in ‘ A Plea for the Historical Study 





of English Education. 
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149 


Abbott, Lemuel, 193 
Actors’ names in wr je First Folio, 
Acworth, George, 90, 
Adams, Lt. -Col. 7 hoo 192, 236 
Adelaide, Queen, 155 
Admirals (British), portraits of, 283 
Adrian IV, Pope, 15, 83 
Agrarian riots (c. 1830), 142 
Agricultural authors, 239 
Ainsworth, Harrison, 68, 217 
‘ Airdrie, Bonnie — of, 34 
Aldworth, Robert, 
Allan (Ralph), of Bath, 127, 262 
Anabaptists, 131 
Anglo-Saxons, literacy of, 286 
Aquinas (St. Thomas), quoting St. Augustine, 262 
‘Arabian Nights, The,’ 192 
Aran Islands, 129 
Arundines Cami, 236, 285 
Ark on Mount Ararat, 141 
Ash, Oak and Thorn, 146 
— (St.), quoted by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
26 
Austen (Jane), Her niece Anna, 


‘Pride and Prejudice,’ 65 
Australia 


126, 240 


Sir Joseph Bankes, and, 45; founder of, 213; | 


genealogy, 134, 177; history, 67 
Authors and sources wanted, 18, 62, 


127, 170, 193 


Babylon, Ballad of, 34 

Bacon, Francis, 18, 222, 264 

Bailey, Nathan, 188 

Ballad of Babylon, 34 

Balloons in Siege of Paris, 262 

Balzac, Maitre Cornélius, 266 

Bempfield, a Sabbatarian, 138 

Bampton Lectures, 20, 35, 174 

Banks, Sir Joseph, 45 

—" Sabbatarian and Unitarian, 95, 137, 16 
Barley sugar, 195 

Bayley, Dr. Walter, 191 

Beame (Bohemia) and Rome, 86, 
Bear and Ragged Staff, 124 
Beaumont (John), Viscount, 
Bee-keeper’s proverb, * 
Bengal Army: officers, 2 
— (Arnold): Helen. with the High Hand,’ 


Bentinck, poe William, 236 
° Beowulf,’ 6-7 


193, 241 
284 





| 
| 


Boswell : 


Bewdley Corporation records, 14 
Billy Bluff, 28 

Black, W. H., 95-6, 98, 139-40, 163, 
Blackmore, R. D.: ‘ Lorna Doone,’ 
Blakeney, inscription at, 214 
Blenheim, Battle of, 235 

Bohemia, 86, 193, 241 

Bonaparte, oH OR a SS 

‘ Bonnie Banks of Loch a ? 192 


185 
156, 240 


Books Recently Published 
— (J. W.): ‘ The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon,’ 


Addison (W. G.): J. R. Green, 219 

Auchmutz (J. J.): W. E. H. Lecky, 175 

— (J. D.): The Small Sweet in England, 
8 


Blunden (E.): Shelley, 23 

Brodribb (C. W.): Poems, 153 

Bryant (A.): Art of Writing History, 219 
Gundry (W. G. C.): Francis Bacon, 264 
Hamilton (G. R.): James Hurnard, 66, 109 
Henson (Hensley): Bishoprick Papers, 43 
~— (V. C. P.): Officers of the Bengal Army, 


Hornell (J.): Water Transport, 242 
and (J.): The Setting Sun, 66, 109 
acob (E. F.): English University Clerks, 154 
Langdon-Brown (Sir W.): Cambridge Medical 
History, 188 
Leyland (E.): Librarianship, 132 
Don Juan, 264 


Madariaga (S. de): 
Maxwell (Constantia): Trinity College, Dublin, 
10 


agen es French Farce and John Heywood, 


— (Allardyce): Late XIX Century Drama, 

1 

Percy (Thomas): 
Farmer, 177 

Pollitt (W.): Prittlewell, 44 

Powicke (Sir M.): James Tait, 219 

Ramsay (A. B.): Flos Malvae, 133 

Shakespeare: ‘ Henry IV,’ ed. J. Dover Wilson, 
176 


Wand (J. W. C.): 
Weldon (T. D.): 
Willbur (E. M.): 


Correspondence with Richard 


New Testament Letters, 
States and Morals, 197 
History of Unitarianism, 
Life of Johnson, 62 

Bosworth, Battle of, 21 

Botany Book, A, 42 

Boyd (Lord), James, 81, 152 

Brakespere, Nicholas, 15, 83 


197 
131 
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Bristol-Exeter Railway, 167 

Brokehampton, see Brookhampton 

Bronté, Charlotte, 88 

Brookhampton, John of, 127, 136, 173, 218, 241 

Brougham (Lord) and broughams, 160; and Castle- 
reagh, 59 

Browning (E. B.) in Florence, 129 
‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ 

Bryant (W. C.), “ Thanatopsis, 

Bull-baiting, 143 

Burdett, Sir F., 59, 60 

Burghersh, Sir J. de, 104 

Burial with crossed legs, 127 

Burke, E.: two quotations, 262 

Burns, Samuel Stalker, 83 

Burnside, Robert, 163 

Burton (Robert), on Sir John Mandeville, 276 

Butler (Charles), agricultural author, 239 

Byngham (Captain), agriculturist, 239 

Byron and: Augusta, 25; Chatterton, 281; ‘ The 
Deformed Transformed,’ 268; ‘ Don Juan,’ 264; 


190, 193 
* 200 


Countess Guiccioli, 64; ‘Manfred,’ 24; and 
Monti, 24 
Cc 
Caius, John. 88 


Cardigan, 7th Earl of, 149 


Carpenter, J. E. (song-writer), 193 
Carver, Marmaduke, 82, 130, 173 
Castlereagh, Lord, 4-6, 30, 59 

Catholic Emancipation, 3; Relief Bill, 2 
Centenarians, 236 

Chabert, J. X., 18 

Chamberlen, Peter, 137-8 

Chastity, Second Order of, 193 


Chatterton, Byron and, 281 
Chaucer, ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 
XVIII Century allusion, 
Chein (Le), Sir Reginald, 105 
Chester (R.): ‘Love’s Martyr,’ 

Chetham Society, 213, 217 
Cheyne, Dr. George, 82 
Cheyne, Sir Reginald, 105 
Chichester Burial Ground, 147, 263 
Children (precocious) in books, 39, 151 
Children’s games, 34 
Child’s story-book, A, 
Church Services, 214 


Churches, 


All Hallows, Lombard Street, 

Cheshire, 237 

Chesterfield, 130 

Christ Church, Salford, 82, 

Disserth, 130 

Half-timbered, 150, 237 

Llandrinam, 127 

Lianfihangel, 130, 238 

St. Harmon’s, Radnorshire, 83 

Salford, 82, 150 

Staffordshire, 237 

Stanford-on-Avon, 180 
Churchwardens’ accounts, 


100 


169 


128, 172 


150 


160 


Churchyards, circular, 83, 152 
Cibber (Colley) and his daughter, 15 
Cinderella: her slipper, 233 

vijo, 7 
Clergy trained for war, 170, 263 
Clerkenwell : 


Street names, 61-2 


modernized, 243; 


Clifford, Rosamond, 16, 65, 108 

“Cloth of Reynes,’ 83, 151 

Clubs: 

Hanover, 39 

Cock-fighting, 143 

Coincidence, unique, historic, 283 

Coleridge (S. T.) and Lamb, 204-6, 252; and Swift, 
45 

Colichemard . The, 271 

Collier, J. P., 129 

Common Law the) of England, 283 

Connoppe (R.), 148 

Constable (Archibald), 78 

Constableship (Lord High) of Scotland, 

Cooke, Anthony, 170, 239 

Coote, Sir Eyre, 105, 153, 285 

Cornthwaite (R.), 95, 137, 161 

Costume, 149, 195 

Crabbe, George, 232 

Creed, Major (7th Dragoon Guards), 235 

Creux, Sieur de, 235 

Crew, Sir Clipseby, 248 

Crew, Sir Ranulph, 170, 263 

Cromwell: a saying, 262 

Cross Street Chapel, Manchester, 83 

Culloden, After, 81, 153 


192 


Cullompton: the parish and the parson, 49, 141, 
159, 256 
Czech translation of J. M. Synge. 123 


D 


Dancing sticks, 149 

Daniel (George) and Shakespeare, 46 
Danielites, 187 

Dante, S. Johnson and, 239 
Denman, Thomas, 174 

Denys (Henry), agriculturist, 239 
Deeryng (Richard), agriculturist, 239 

De Quincey and Lamb, 279 

Dialect words in ‘ Lorna Doone,’ 156, 240 


Dickens: ‘ Christmas Carol,’ 266; ‘ David Copper- 
field,’ 105; ‘Edwin Drood,’ 147; ‘Our Mutual 
64, 129. 152, 


Friend’ (and railway signals), 21, 
218 


Dodwell, Henry, 278 

Doe (John) and Richard Roe, 195 

Donne, John: date of birth, 206 

Doveton, Sir John, 196; Sir Michael, 18. 196 
Drama, Late XIX Century, 198 

Drayton, —s 239 

Dry Tree, The, 

Dublin, Trinity ) 110, 125 

Dunbar, Earls of, 36 


E 


Education (English), historical study of, 286 
Eliot (George). ‘ Silas Marner,’ 266 

Elliot, Jane, 235 

Elmsley, Peter, 193 

Elwes, John, 68, 196, 270 

Emmet (Robert and Thomas Addis), 125, 240 
Enclosure Acts, and highways, 167 

Ernle (Lord), on agricultural authors, 239 
Exeter-Bristol Railway, 161 ; 
Exeter: medieval shop front in, 165 
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Anderson, 16 
Auchinleck, 37 
Bohun, 170, 263 
Buckeridge, 127 
Cabral, 41 

Carver, 82, 130, 173 
Cave, 181 

Chandler, 262 

De Quincey, 36 
Dering, 233 

De Vere, 263 
Dutton, 113 

Evelyn (in America), 126 
Gatacre, 82, 130 
Grant, 211 

Henley, 262 
Herbert, 21 
Herbottyl, 262 


Ingilton, 244 

Lascelles, 214 

Lucy, 114 

Lumley, 32, 73, 208, 260 
Loveney, Luveigney, Luveney, 134-5 
Mackinnon, 280 
Mandeville, 60 

Minchin, 284 

Mortimer, 170, 263 
Mowbray, 170, 263 
Nicholas, 113 

Pepys, 34 

Plantagenet, 170, 263 
Pritchard, 39 

Putt, 195 

Rooke, 192 

Rose of Kilravock, 224 
Say, 8 

Seaton, Seton, 36, 126, 168 
Siordet, 39, 79 
Strangeways, 72 

Tracey, 114 

Turner, 32, 260 
Veteriponte, Vipond, 215 
Vivian, 

Waleton, Walton, 38 
Watson, 150, 262 
Winnington-Ingram, 34 


Farmer (Richard) and Thomas Percy, 177 

‘Fasting, Seasons for’ (O. E. poem), 249 

Faustin (or Faustus), an artist, 104 

Field (Nathan): ‘ Amends for Ladies,’ 42, 43, 129 
‘A Woman is a Weathercock,’ 34, 53, 230 

Field-marshals, 42 

Fifth-Monarchy Men, 96-7, 137 

Flood, 60 

“Flowers of the Forest,’ 235 

Forman, Simon, 16 

Fowler (H. W. and W. G.): ‘The King’s Eng- 


Fox (C. J.) and ag" po. 60 
Fraser, Ensign John, 8 

Fredericton, New Caco. 284 
French Farce, 22 

French Quotations, 18, 62 

Froude, William, 258 

Full-stops, Three, 235 
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G 


Galileo, 15 

Garrod (H. W.) and Donne, 206 
Gascoigne, George, 86 

Gaskell, Bishop, 232 

Gatliff, James, 147 

Genealogy, Australian, 134, 177 
George I and his wife, 273 

Gilbert (W. S.), 198 

Gipsies and Nazis, 285 

Glasshouse Yard Meeting-House, 162 
Globe-makers, 81, 194 

Goldfish, 37 

Goldsmith (O.): ‘ Natural History,’ 116 
‘ Gothic ’ novelists, 4 

Gough, Viscount, 193 

Gout, 38 

Grant, Charles Thomas, 211 
Grattan, 2, 58, 68 

Graves, John Woodcock, 170 
Green, John Richard, 219 

Grigsby’s Coffee House, 38, 106, 152 
Grimaldi, Joseph, 196 

Grojen, F., 39 

Guiccioli, Countess, 64 

Gypsies and Nazis, 285 


H 


Half-timbered churches, 150, 237 
Halliwell-Phillips, J. O., 85 
Hamerton, Mrs. (Isabella F. 
Hampden (John): 
Hanover Club, 39 
Hastings, Marquess of, 193 

Hatch, Edwin, 35, 174 

Hats, duty on, 86 

Hawkes, oe, Hg) prowe Guards), 235 
Haynes, D. F., 


Heraldry : 


Armorial Glass, 180 
Arms (Coats of): Divinity School, Oxford, 71, 
282; Herbottyl, 262; Hutchings, 262; Ingle- 
ton, 244; Public, grants of, 20, 64, 109 
Crest and badge: Dudley, 124 
Cross entrailed and Cross clechy, 222 
Herbert (George), elliptical uses of “ to,” 249 
Hereford Register, A., 42 
Herts marriages, 119, 143 
Hewett, Sir G., 214 
Heywood, John, 22 
Highwaymen, 105, 125 
Highways and the Enclosure Acts, 167 
Hilcombe: tithing and rectory, 134 
Hindoo basket, 105, 173 
History and historians, 219 
Hodge, Rev. John, 141 
Horton (T.), of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 65 
Howard (E.): ‘ Rattlin the Reefer,’ 148 
Huguenots in England, 112, 163 
Hume (D.): letters, 127 
Hunt, Hugh, ie 
Hunter, A. G., 
Hunting SR , 56 
Hurnard (J.): ‘ Setting Sun,’ 66, 109 
Hyde, Dr. Douglas, 58-9 
Hyderabad (Nizam of): service, 212, 258 
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a granddaughter, 109 
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Ibsen: intellectual background, 265 
Ilminster, Saxon buildings at, 136 
India House, the, 178, 204, 225, 252, 
Inn names: Gold Cup, 236 
Ipswich: Queen Elizabeth’s School, 
Ireland: rebellion (1798), 2, 27, 57 
Volunteer movement, 2, 29 


J 

James I, and Unitarians, 132 

James II: a letter, 191 

James (Dr.), of St. Bees School, 215 

James of Spain, Master, 86 

Johnson (Samuel), letter to Herbert Croft, 102; 
and Dante, 239; quotations in letters, 239; 
Richard Farmer and, 177; Edward Young, 102 

* Johnsonian Gleanings,’ 111 

Jones (Sir William), epigram from the Persian, in 
Latin, 125 

Justice, Royal Courts of, 134 


K 


259, 279 


Keith, Dr. James, 39 

Kerby (Joseph) of Barbados, 234 
Kipling (R.), ‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill,’ 146 
Knyveton, John, 61, 107, 174, 240 
K6nigsmark, Counts of, 271 

Krasinski, Count Valerian, 65 


L 
Ladies at public dinners, 170 
Lamb (Charles) at the India House, 178, 204, 225, 
252, 259, 277; as model for portrraits, 283; 
‘The South-Sea House,’ 259 
Lambeth Degrees, 231 
Lancashire parish-register, A, 
Langley, Rev. W., 213 
Latin verse-making, 133, 153 
Lecky, W. E. H., 175 
Lefroy, Anna, 126, 240 
Legate, Bartholomew, 132 
Lewkenor (Samuel): ‘ Discourse,’ 235 
Library co-operation, 111 
Linton, Eliza Lynn, 284 
Liver Sea, The, 47 
Lockhart, J. G.: quotations, 104 
London, Changed, 62, 196 
London, Clerkenwell, 61-2 
London, Rosebery Avenue, 196 
London Family, A, 1 
London Figaro, The, 104 
Londonderry, Lord, 28, 30 
Longevity, 236 
Lord (W. W.), an uncollected poem, 261 
Lord Mayor’s Day, 80 
Loti, Pierre, 129 


169 


M 
Mackinnon, Charles, 280 
Macklin, Charles, 236 
Madhopur cemetery, 103 
Magic articles granting wishes, 169 
Mail-coaches (early XIX Century), 142, 159 
Malbie [? Malbee], Nicholas, 239 
Manchester: Cross Street Chapel, 83 
Mandeville, B. de, 61 
Mandeville, Sir John, 7, 8, 48-9, 140, 202, 275 
Mansfield (Katherine), in Swiss-German, 261 


| 





Marco Polo, 7, 275-6 

Marcus Aurelius, 86 

“Mark Twain,’ 39 

Marston (J.): ‘ Wonder of Women,’ 33 
Marvell (Andrew): ‘The Garden,’ 247 
Maugny, Count Albert de, 236 
Medieval shop-fronts, 165 

Meeke, Mrs., 126 

Mersey steam-tugs, 63, 152 

Meynell (Alice) and Dickens, 147 
Mickle, William Julius, 260 

Middlesex House of Correction, 196 
Mill Yard Meeting-House, 95, 137, 161, 185 
Misers, 68-9, 196, 266, 270 

Montagu (Mrs.) and Edward Young, 103 
‘Monte Cristo and his Wife,’ 194, 216 
Montez, Lola, 126, 194, 241, 262 
Montgomery, Dr. Henry, 4-6 

Monti (V.) and Byron, 24 

Montrose, Mark Napier on, 56, 171 
Moore (Dugald), bookseller-poet, 148 
Moravians, 131 

Mountjoy case, 111 

Musgrove, Sir Richard, 6 


N 


Napier (Mark) on Montrose, 56, 171 
Nazis and Gipsies, 285 

Neil, Gabriel, 211 

“New Light’ theologians. 3, 5-7, 29 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 15, 263 

Noble, Daniel, 97, 139, 161 

North, 3rd Baron, 212 

“Notes and Queries’ history, 1, 101 
Numerological formula, A, 62 
Nursery rhymes, 1, 170, 216, 239 


0 


Oak, Ash, and Thorn, 146 
Oakman, John, 126 
O’Connell, Daniel, 58 
Occultism. 41 

Odoric, 275-7 

‘Old Dog Tray,’ 62, 172 
Oldfield, R. A. K., 236 
Olomouc, 235 

Open-fields system, 108 
Oswald (Mrs.) of Auchincruive, 282 
Oubliettes, 126, 218 

Oxford Movement, 142, 151 


P 


Paisley Repository, The, 31, 118 

Palindromes, 104, 190, 238 

Palmerston (Lord), and Sandringham, 262 
Palmes, Lieut. Stephen, 235 

‘Papworth, the new, 63 

Paris, Balloons in Siege of, 262 

Parish registers: Lancashire, 169; waifs and strays 


In, 
Parker, Matthew, 90, 114 
Parkgate Packet, 40 
Pattison, Mark, 232 
Parr, Thomas, 236 
Partridge (John): agricultural author, 239 
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Paul (St.): — 197 

Pearl, Cora, 

Peploe, pe 232 

Percy (Thomas) and R. Farmer, 177 


Periodicals : 


Anglica, 67 
Antiquaries Journal, 44 
Australian Genealogist, 134, 177 
Baconiana, 222 
English, 89 
Genealogists’ Magazine, 264 
Gypsy-Lore Society: Journal, 243 
Historical Research (Institute of): Bulletin, 221 
John Rylands Library Bulletin, 154, 265 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 133 
New York History, 221 
Science Progress, 222 . 
Worcestershire Archaeological Society : 
actions, 221, 265 
Petronius Arbiter, &. B. Browning and, 190 
Phillip, Admiral Arthur, 213 
Philpotts (Henry), Bishop of Exeter, 258 
Phrases : 
All suffices, reckoned rightly, 170 
A hog on ice, 18 
Boy Friend, 236 
Pride and prejudice, 65 
Pictorial Visiting Cards, 235 
Pilling, Richard, 196, 240 
Pique stone, 39 


Place-Names : 


Brookhampton, 126 
Much Gaping, 105 
Sedgbrook, 105 
Soar, Devon, 214 
Trydle, 262 
Playbills (XVIII Century), 20, 65, 195 
eg (Kent) history, 233; 
at, 163 
Poe, E. A., 18, 102; and palindromes, 238 
Poland, Unitarianism in, 131 
Polish refugee, A, 65 
Porter (Henry): Elizabethan dramatist, 89 
Postal services from Elizabethan times, 160 
Pratte (William): agriculturist, 239 
Precocious children in _ 39, 151 
Prendergast, Philip de, 60 
Presbyterian Church of Irel 
Presbyterians in Irish * ion. (1798), ye a Pe i 
Prester John, 47 
Prime, Captain (7th Dragoon Guards), 235 
Prittlewell, Essex, 
Proverbs : ‘ : 
Everything comes to him who waits, 109 
Puck Fair, 150, 
Pulpits, Two- decker, 82, 130 
Purchas, ‘ His Pilgrimes,’ 275-6 
Putt, Thomas, 195 
Q 
Quakers in Ireland, 3 
Quotation-marks for names of houses, 62 
Quotations : 
Sometimes I sits and thinks, 127 
(Latin): 
Nec te quaesiverit extra, 33 
Rem facias rem, si possis recte, 170 


Trans- 


mural inscriptions | 





Racovian catechism, 132 

Radnorshire: St. Harmon’s, 83, 152 

Railway signals, Dickens and, 21, 64, 129, 152, 218 
Raines, Canon F. R., 213, 217 

“Rattlin the Reefer,’ 148 

Ravens at the Tower, 235 

Redding (Cyrus) on misers, 267 

Regiments: 7th Dragoon Guards, 235 

Regium Donum, 4, 5, 30 

Relics, 78 

Religio Clerici (1821), 61, 130 

Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 283 
* Reynes, Cloth of,’ 83, 151 
Richardson, Lt.-Col. T. W., 
Rickards, G. M., 149 
Riddell, Mrs. J. H., 284 
Ritual, Church, 214 

Roe (Richard) and John Doe, 195 

Roman camp in a aoe eaanee 105 

Rope of Sand, 

Rosamond, Fair, s 65, 108 

Round, Horace, 264 

Rowe, J. Coleman, 82 

Ruffs (Elizabethan) at cornation of George IV, 14° 
‘ Rutherford, Mark,’ 67 

Rymer, ‘ Foedera,’ 186 


140, 162, 186-8 


S 


Sabbatarians, 95, 137-40, 161, 185-6, 193 

St. Harmons Churchyard, 83, 152 

Salford, Christ Church, 82 

Sandhurst, General Lord, 

Sandringham Estate, 150, 262 

Saxe, Maurice de, 273-4 

Saxon buildings at Ilminster, 136 

Sayer, James, 37 

Schomberg’s Horse, 235 

Schoolboys in literature, 82 

Schoolgirls in literature, 87 

Scott (Sir W.): ‘The Black Dwarf,’ 268; and A. 
Constable, 78 

Scrap of verse, A, 18 

“Second Poor,’ 149, 194 

Serjeants-at-law, 236 

Servetus, 131 

Seton, Margaret, 126 

Seventh-Day Baptists, 95, 137, 161, 185 


Shakespeare : 


Actors’ names in First Folio, 149; and George 
Daniel, 46; ‘ Henry IV,’ 176; and Sir T. Lucy, 
114; a manuscript, 85; and the Mountjoys, 
111; ‘The Phoenix and the Turtle,’ 99, 120; 
* Richard II,’ 46; Sonnets, 92, 155; ‘Timon 
of Athens,’ 268; Year Books, 265 

Sharp, Sir Henry, 222 

Shaw (Bernard), Lord Bernard Stewart as, 259 

Shelley (Mary): ‘ Frankenstein,’ 41 

Shelley (P. B.), 23; manuscripts, 1; ‘ Queen Mab ’ 
155; and the romantics, 41 

Shop-fronts, medieval, 165 

Shuttleworth, Sir Richard, 105 

Silk pictures, 235 

Sloper, Sir Robert, 169 

Smith and Son, globe-makers, 81, 194 

Smith, Rev. Jeremiah, 167 


Smollett, and the women of Blois, 18; and Vol- 
taire, 18 
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Soar (Devon), 214 

Societies: Gypsy-Lore (Journal), 243 
Socinus (Faustus and Laelius), 131 
Sophia Dorothea, Queen, 273 

Somer (John), agriculturist, 239 


Songs: 

Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond, 192 

The Flowers of the Forest, 235 
Sources found, 42, 19 
Sources wanted, 18, 62, 127, 170, 193 
South African Library, 243 
South Sea House, the, 259 
Southey and Lamb, 254 
Spa Fields Chapel, 196 
Spanish-English Trade (XVII Century), 
Special Pleaders, 236 
Speranza, Gino, 199 
Stafford, Marchioness of, 283 
Stage-wagons (early XIX Century), 142, 159 
“ Standard ’ of timber, 168, 263 
Stanley (Richard Ireton), 150 
Steam-tugs, Old Mersey, 63, 219 
Stevenson (R. L.): ‘ The Bottle Imp,’ 169, 218 
Stewart (Lord Bernard) and Bernard Shaw, 259 
Stick tart, 18 
Stokes, Whitley, 28 
Stowell, Canon Hugh, 151 


Surnames : 


Garmory, 60 
Huckaback, 157 
Spreadborough, Spotborough, 283 
Till-Adam, 170, 219 
Trydal, and other spellings, 262 
Waraker. 262 
Swearing, Lawful, 195 
Swift, Coleridge, Wordsworth and, 45 
Swift exhibition, A, 45 
Swinton, Richard, 258 
Sword, the Small, 87, 271 
Sykes, Rev. W., 256 
Synge (J. M.), in Czech translations, 123 


T 


Tait, James, 219 

Talbot case (1857), 149 

Talking-films, 193 

Tavern signs: Crown and Anchor, 42; The Rose 
Revived, 38, 108 

Tea-drinking (early XIX Century), 253 

Tennyson, ‘ Amphion,’ 193 

Tétefille, Claud, 235 

Tewkesbury Abbey, 21 __ 

Texas (University of), Library, 111 

Theatre lighting, 62, 109, 172, 217 

Thomas, W. J., 1, 101 

Thorn, Oak. and Ash, 146 

Thornton (Bucks), Discovery at, 244 

Thynne, Thomas (1648-82), 272 

Timber, a ‘ Standard’ of, 168, 263 

Tithes and tithe-barns, 256 

Tom Putt apple, 195 

Tone, Wolfe, 2, 3, 28, 58 

Tower of London, ravens at, 235 

Tractarian Movement, 142, 151 

Traske, John, 137 

‘Tray, Old Dog,’ 62, 172 

Treasure Trove, 81 

Treewicke, Charlotte, 127 





Trinity, curious symbol of, 127 
Trip-hammers, 

‘ Tuer le Mandarin,’ 20 
Tupper, Martin, 105 

Twain, Mark, 39 


Uniforms on railway stations, 38, 130, 194, 216 

Unitarians: history, 83, 131, 139, 161; Baptists, 95; 
and Mill Yard Meeting-House, 139; in Poland, © 
131; Sabbatarian, 186 

United Irishmen, 2-6, 27-30, 58-9 

University Clerks in the Middle Ages, 154, 221 

University gown, 41 


Vv 
Valerian on bombed sites, 153 
Van der Noodt, John, 191 
Van Hill, Montgomeryshire: Roman camp, 105 
Vauvenargues and Voltaire, 62 
Vegetarians, 187 
Vestments, ecclesiastical, 214, 258 
Vine-culture in England, 19, 86, 108 
Viscount: earliest use, 284 


‘Visiting cards, pictorial, 235 


Voltaire and Smollett, 88; and Vauvenargues, 62 
Volunteer movement in Ireland (1798), 2, 29 


WwW 
Wadd, Henry and William, 255 
Wade. Marshal, 127 
Wadmore, Henry Robinson, 109, 173, 285 
Wake, Archbishop, 238 
Walford, Louisa B., 284 
Walton-on-the-Hill, Liverpool, 38, 107 
Walton, Simon de, 150 
Warburton, William, 232 
Wedding ring, The, 283 
Westminster School (1846), 77 
Wexford rebellion, 3 
“a (H. Kirke), letters, 200; poem on ‘ Time’, 
White, W. Hale, 67 : 
=e Sir Richard, 41, 85, 153; his cat, 41, 


Widsith, 26 

Wigan: Royal Charter, 89 

William IV, 155 

= John (‘ Christopher North’): two novels, 


Wilson, Walter, 162 

Windmill, the oldest, 284 

Winton or Winchester, Earldom of, 36, 106 
Women’s letters, 37 

Worcestershire: archaeology, 221, 265 


Words: 
bloody. 148 
crocodile, 169 
deker, dicker, decuna, 42 
jive, 20 
skibby, 281 
standard, 168, 263 
in ‘ Lorna Doone,’ 156, 240 
Wordsworth, ‘ Michael,’ 270; ‘ Peter Bell,’ 268 
and Swift, 45 ; 
Wyndham, Sir W.: portrait, 37 


x 
Ximenes, Sir David, 284 rm 


* Yorke in Choller,’ 46 
Young (Edward), Johnson and Mrs. Montagu, 1 








